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An interior view of one of the fifty modern light-weight passenger cars 


being delivered to the New Haven, a description of which 


will appear in an early issue of this publication 
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One of 50 
New DeLuxe Coaches 
Wt. 105,000 lbs 
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Cast Steel Combined Platform and Body 
Bolster for New Milwaukee Coaches 





NEW TRUCK OF LIGHT WEIGHT 
WITH GOOD RIDING QUALITIES 











Cast Steel Truck, Equalized—Swing Motion Type, Equipped 
with Unit Type Brake, for New Milwaukee Coaches 
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In cooperation with the railroads, Republic metallu:aists THE STAYBOLT 
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have made an extensive study of staybolits. » » » What 











causes staybolt failures? What precautions can be 


nt them? What qualities should be possessed by staybolt ma- 
terials? » » » These and other topics are discussed in “The Staybolt Question.” 
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Almost one hundred business leaders selected by the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States met at White 
Sulphur Springs last week and adopted a series of 
resolutions regarding the present economic problems of 
the United States. This business platform for recovery 
is equally significant in its strength and weakness. 

Business men regard professional economists as too 
theoretical. Any small committee of leading profes- 
sional economists could, however, have drafted a better 
recovery program. The reason is, that the problems 
dealt with are economic, and there is a difference be- 
tween business and economic problems that makes the 
latter very difficult for business men to face squarely. 
Problems of business relate to the means of reducing 
losses or increasing profits in a particular company or 
industry. Problems of economics relate to the means 
of co-ordinating and balancing many or all activities of 
production and distribution. Business men are ac- 
customed to thinking in terms of their own company 
or industry. Economists are accustomed to studying 
the broader problems of co-ordination and balance. 

A program formulated by economists might have 
received little attention or backing from business, but 
unfortunately the program adopted by the business lead- 
ers betrays conflicts of opinion due to supposed or real 
conflicts between the interests of different industries 
that weaken it as a means of accomplishing the only 
vitally important national objective—increase of the 
total volume of production and commerce in the United 
States. These conflicts of opinion caused compromises 





in some cases, evasions in others and omissions in 
others which make the platform of little or no value 
with respect to several of the nation’s most important 
economic problems. This is natural, but it is not help- 
ful. The document is very much better than no pro- 
nouncement at all from business. It is also much less 
constructive and valuable than it might have been made 
if those. drafting it had not, like politicians, been in- 
fluenced so much by narrow considerations of self- 
interest. 


Concerning Transportation 


An outstanding example of the attempts made to say 
something about important problems that would pro- 
mote recovery without saying anything that might be 





The Recovery Program 
Of Business Leaders 


construed to favor any particular industry 


by the resolution regarding transportation. 


roads were invited to be represented but 


to be. This may or may not have been a wise deci 
by them. “The continuing improvement of 


’ 


tems of transportation,’ 


1 


} 
A 


Th 


aech 


tion, “is conducive to economic recovery and 


to the promotion of community prosperity. 


achievement of maximum efficiency demands 
for development in each field of transportation.” 


statements obviously are susceptible of almost any 


terpretation that spokesmen of the railroads, 


one hand, and spokesmen of competing carriers, 01 


other hand, may choose to give them. 


Perhaps the most important phrase quoted 


dom for development in each field of transportati 
But what does it mean? The railways furnis! 
own highways and are regulated. Operators of 


says the transportation 





e 


¢ q 
led 


11 


trucks and buses are furnished their highways 
taxpayers and are not regulated. It would 


sary to equal freedom for development for 
them to be required to furnish its own hig! 


that none of them should be regulated. Is 
the resolution was intended to advocate? If th: 


used had been “equal freedom ior development” 
could have been construed favorably to the 
tation policies advocated by the railways. The 


of the word “equal” makes the language 


ceptible of interpretation favorable to the 
tion policies advocated by the competitors 
ways. 


Government Competition 


In other resolutions appear such statement 


ernment competition dries up the sources 


support. Government competition with pi 


ness leads toward socialism. . . . Such 
disregards many recognized elements of 


tran 
Lid 


c 


When it employs the taxes of the citizen to 1 
enterprise it threatens the security of his job, t! 


of his savings and converts his compulsory 


his government through taxation into a we 
injury.” Every statement just quoted sour 


condemnation of present government tr 


al 
yolicies. When the government builds a v 
I g 

highway and lets it be used in competiti 


1 


1 
} 


Le 
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railways without charging adequate tolls or rentals for 
its use the government becomes a partner in the busi- 
ness of conducting transportation in competition with 
the railways. It taxes the owners and employees of the 
railways to “menace the enterprise” on which they 
are dependent, it “threatens the security” of their jobs 


and the “safety of their savings,” and it “converts their 
compulsory support of their government through tax- 
ation into a weapon for their injury.” 

Unfortunately, the conference did not so formulate 
its resolutions as to make clear whether it meant these 
statements to apply to transportation as well as other 
industries. If it did not, then its attitude toward 
transportation and other industries was wholly in- 
consistent. If it did, then in 


effect it advo- 


cated the same principles and policies of equal 
treatment for all carriers that the railways advocate 
and by implication condemned the numerous business 
men who persist in selfishly demanding regulation and 
no subsidies for railways and subsidies and no regula- 


tion for carriers by air, water and highway. 
Relief, Public Works and Government Budget 


The conference advocated relegation of relief as much 
as practicable to state and local governments and direct 
relief payments always lower than rates paid for work 
relief. It advocated expenditures and employment only 
upon useful public construction and wages for relief 
work always substantially lower than the going rate 
It favored these 
policies as means both of encouraging the unemployed 
to accept employment in industry and of reducing the 
expenditures of the federal government and balancing 
its budget in the fiscal year 1936. It declared that 
“definite evidence of a determined effort of Congress 
and the administration to balance the budget, including 


for similar work in private industry. 


both ordinary and emergency expenditures, at the 
earliest possible date is fundamental to any real or 
lasting improvement in economic conditions,” and that 
equilibrium of the budget should be attained primarily 
by reducing expenditures and not by increasing taxa- 
tion. These views will be endorsed by every sound 
economist because the road now being traveled by the 
government plainly leads straight toward bankruptcy 
and uncontrollable currency inflation. The opposition 
expressed to “arbitrary determination and limitation of 
hours and wages as proposed in such measures as 30- 
hoar bills” will also be endorsed by every real econ- 
omist. 


Restricted Production and High Costs? 


The conference was less constructive in its treatment 
of the problems being dealt with by AAA and NRA. 
It recognized the fact that “one of the major factors 
which brought about the depression was a maladjust- 
but it 
suggested no plan for reducing tariffs and removing 
other causes that created this maladjustment. The 


ment between agriculture and other industries,” 


policy advocated by it seems to be one of merely cur- 
tailing agricultural production enough to raise farm 
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prices sufficiently to enable agriculture to buy the prod 


ucts of industries that are to be given opportunity to 
pay high wages and charge high prices in a protected 


American market. This seems to be a policy of eco 
nomic nationalism which, by restricting both imports 
to and exports from the United States, would perma 
nently prevent payment of the principal and interest of 
foreign debts owing to the government and people of 


this country and the complete restoration of prosperity 
to which a revival of foreign trade is essential 

The notable lack of any adequate reference to the 
NRA policies of reducing competition and advancing 
wages and production costs and prices in industry sup- 
ports the view that, on the whole, policies of economic 
isolation of the United States are favored. This 
look like sound business for some industries, but it is 


not sound economics for the nation. Sound economics 


J 


for the nation require government and business poli 


favorable to the largest practicable volume of production 
and commerce. The policies of curtailing agricultural 
production, of curtailing competition in any but a few 


national resources industries and of maintaining tariffs 
which, by restricting imports will also restrict exports, 
are incompatible with restoration and increase of the 
pre-depression volume of production and commerce 


The Durable Goods Industries 


That the revival of the durable goods industries is 
essential to restoration of prosperity was, of course, 
emphasized. “A free flow of private capital into private 
business, a sound real estate mortgage market, low con 


1 


struction costs necessitating removal of artificial re- 


straints curtailing volume and increasing costs, whether 
of material or labor’ were mentioned as among the 
chief fundamental conditions needed for recovery in the 


durable goods industries. This does not adequi 


state the case. An increase of the profits of the in- 
dustries, including the railroads, that do most of the 
buying from the durable goods industries, and the 
restoration of confidence that reasonable profits will be 
allowed to be earned by all well-managed industries, is 
the prime essential to revival of the capital goods in- 
dustries, which constitute the largest part of the dur- 
able goods industries. Perhaps the conference feared 
it would get a bad reaction from radicals and labor 
leaders if it strongly emphasized the need of increase of 
actual and prospective profits and of adoption of policies 
to this end by government, business and labor, but 
profits are the crux of the entire problem of r viving 
the capital goods industries. 


The Resumption of Recovery 


The conference was held following a period of a 
few months when the administration had been mani 
festing an apparent disposition to turn to the “right” 
and give business a chance to revive itself, a1 ereby 
substitute pay rolls for relief rolls and reduce the ap 


parent necessity for large government expenditures and 


increasing government interference in business. It may 
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or may not be due to the apparently changed attitude This actual recent upturn in business 


Snou 













of the administration, but it is a fact that during this more influential with the administration and Cong 
period general business again began to revive. The than the platform for recovery adopted at White S 
bottom of the recession in business which began in phur Springs. It strongly indicates that rec 
April and continued for seven months was reached in been resumed. Recovery began in the last on 
October when car loadings were 45.2 per cent less 1932 due to no artificial stimulation, 

than the 1925-1929 average and relatively smaller than economic causes. It was resumed afte: 

in any month since May, 1933. In November they crisis in 1933 due to natural economic « 

turned upward and were larger relatively than in either recently been resumed again in spite vari 
September or October. In the week ended December 8 _ ficial interfering influences and owing to natural 
thev showed a further gain which continued during the It probably will continue and accelerate if 1 

.cek ended December 15 when they were only 38.4 per _ interrupted by those who value experiment 

cent less than the 1925-1929 average, and relatively experience, and believe more in doping, bleedi 
larger than since the first week in June. purging than in the curative operation of natu 







igh Speed Pacific Type Locomotives 
Received by Boston & Maine 


Lima delivers five partially streamlined passenger locomotives 
with 80-in. drivers 










HE Boston & Maine handles a heavy passenger busi- 3714, are known on the road as Class P-4a. 1 
ness in the summer season to northern New Eng- heavier, carry a higher steam pressure and hav 
land mountain and seashore resorts. In order to’ drivers than any of the previous Pacific type loco: 
be prepared to meet more adequately anticipated de- on the road. They weigh 339,200 lIb., exclusive 






mands in the coming year an order was placed last May _ tender, of which 209,500 Ib. is on the drivers. The 
for considerable new equipment, including five Pacific pressure carried is 260 lb., the cylinders are 23 










type passenger locomotives to be built by the Lima Loco- 28 in., and the driving wheels, 80 in. in diameter, \ 
motive Works, Inc. gives a tractive force for the main engine of 40,900 
All passenger locomotives purchased by the Boston ‘They are each equipped with a trailer booster whic! 


& Maine since 1910 have been of the Pacific type. Those creases the total tractive force to 52,800 lb. Ina 
purchased between 1910 and 1916 weighed about 245,000 to the large drivers and high tractive force requir« 
Ib. and had a rated tractive force of 31,600 lb. Cylinders high speeds, the locomotives have been partially shrouds 
were 22 in. by 28 in.; drivers, 73 in. in diameter, and to reduced wind resistance and have been provid 
steam pressure, 200 lb. In 1923 ten additional locomo- smoke lifters or deflectors on either side of the smol 
tives were acquired which weighed 263,800 lb. and had box, the purpose of which is to direct the flow of the 
a rated tractive force for the main engine of 37,600 lb. when the locomotive is in operation so as 
These locomotives had 24-in. by 28-in. cylinders, carried smoke and carry it above the line of the train. Du 
200 Ib. steam pressure and had 73-in. drivers. They _ restricted clearances the height of the stack has b 
were equipped, with trailer boosters which increased the down to 14 ft. 10% in., width overal 

starting tractive force to 46,975 Ib. weight per driving axle to 70,000 Ib. 
The five new locomotives just received, Nos. 3710 to The boiler, which is of the extended 
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Boston G Maine High-Speed Pacific Type Locomotive 
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measuring 7534 in. outside diameter at the first course, 
carries 260 lb. pressure. The firebox is 114% in. long 
by 84 in. wide, which gives a grate area of 66.9 sq. ft. 
Fuel is bituminous coal, fired by a standard HT stoker 
The grates are of the Firebar type. Flexible staybolts 
are employed in the water space and for the crown. 
Three Nicholson Thermic Syphons are provided in the 
firebox on which the brick arch is carried. The fire door 

Franklin No. 8a. There are 203 2%-in. tubes and 
10 5'4-in. flues. The superheater is an Elesco Type A, 
having 966 sq. ft. heating surface. The evaporative heat- 
ing surface of the firebox, including syphons, is 320 sq. 





Table of Dimensions and Weights of the Boston & Maine 4-6-2 
Type Locomotives 


Railroad , ; ..++++.. Boston & Maine 
Builder or . : eer epee Lima Locomotive Works 
Type of locomotive ‘ eee 

Road class . , pie ...P-4a 

Road numbers : sl Sores Sh rain ts os thle ais Sole 3710-3714 

Bee dchecss tx ; ......High-speed passenger 
Rated tractive force, main engine .... 40,900 Tb. 

Rated tractive force with booster ot eccens ota 

Cylinders, diameter and stroke or ...23 in. by 28 in. 

Valve gear. type........ ‘. >) oo See Walschaert 

Valves, piston type, size... . ; oheseeen 12 in, 


Maximum travel os eT 5 8 in. 
Cut-off in full gear........ .Full stroke 
Weights in working order 
Gs Getwens 3... ba bene oe = ....++-209,500 Ib. 
Che Gremt truelt, of od «60% dex eee ee ee 
On trailing truck el ee reeetn tee CY 
Total engine ....... od . .339,200 Ib 
Tender, loaded ......... . 240,000 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 


Driving . Piscienitics ere 
TOGGh GRGMMNG 2... ccces a : paw age 36 ft. 11 in 
Total engine and tender..... ‘ial Oe eee 77 ft. 7 in 
Wheels, diameter outside tires 
tho ie att we 6 are — ee 
Front truck anette tee . a 36 in. 
Trailing truck ..... iedieews Pears, 
toiler : 
Type ..... iw eee : 7 Jet eeanwt eee Ext. wagon top 
Steam pressure NY eee 2 a Se ee 
i Ce -bnekenés i aol ee 
Da ameter, first ring, outside... , 43 és 75% in. 
Firebox, length and width.............. ...114% in. by 84 in. 
Height, mud ring to crown sheet, back........ 68% in. 
Height, mud ring to crown sheet, front....... 89 in. 
i sine cceeke ws eco cerevsecseveses None 
Syphons in firebox Likentbh sete waad ocateds 3 
Tubes, number and diameter ~ wees .203-2% in 
Flues, number and diameter... eer re 
Length over tube sheets. See CUCU 
Grate type .. na one ....Firebar 


Grate area ..... .66.9 sq. ft. 


Heating surfaces: 


Firebox and comb, chamber a ee & & 
ee Tt) RES : ‘ pen tear anh 100 sq. ft 
Firebox, total ..... : ‘ 6 ¢ uplaaeeise 320 sq. ft. 
Tubes and flues .... aseinsiba oe rere > we UE 
Total evaporative ; eres, 
Superheating ...... aes LL Pere Span Eee es 966 sq. ft. 
Comb. evap. and superheat.........2...eeee. 4,814 sq. ft. 
Special equipment 
Brick arch . reer. 
Superheater ......-- al eer: 
Feedwater heater .. ‘ eee 
Stoker : ; Wole-ous .++e-.-otandard HT 
Booster . ; eocecccccse ck Franklin, trailer 
Tender: 
Style . . ..-+.-..-Rectangular 
Water capacity ...-+12,000 gal. 
Fuel capacity ... . : ....18 tons 





ft. and for the tubes and flues, 3,528 sq. ft., which gives 
a total evaporative heating surface of 3,848 sq. ft. 

The locomotives are fitted with Coffin feedwater heat- 
ers and American multiple type throttles. The exhaust 
nozzle is an annular eee, type developed on the Boston 
& Maine. Superior flue blowers are also provided. 

As will be noted from the illustration all projections 
and equipment from the sandbox to the cab have been 
shrouded under an extension of the locomotive jacket. 
In addition to the sand box, the parts shrouded include 
the dome, safety valves, turbo headlight generator, and 


cab turret. The stack is oval in shape with a separate 
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addition on the front side which carries the exhaust from 
the booster and the boiler feed pump. No attempt has 
been made to shroud the front of the locomotive or the 

running gear. 
The cab is roomy and fixtures well arranged for con- 
venience of operation. A Loco Valve Pilot is used and 
I 


the cab is fitted with cab indicating signal equipment 
the Union Switch & Signal Company. The ur brakes 
are of the new Westinghouse 8ET type with brake valve 


and associated parts pedestal mounted. Two 8'4-in. air 
compressors are mounted on the front deck forward of 


the cylinders. Running boards and front-end ladder 
steps are of the Kerlow grating type. 
The frames are of rugged, built-up construction. The 


cylinders are cast steel, securely bolted and welded to- 
gether and also rigidly bolted and welded to the frames. 
Slightly to the rear of the cylinders is a rigid 
combining in one piece supports for the guides, 
for driver-brake cylinders and fulcrum brackets for the 
driver-brake shaft. This crosstie is securely bolted to 


crosstie, 


brackets 





the frames and extends to the forward pedestal. Timken 
roller bearings have been applied to the engine-truck 
axles. The valve gear is of the Walschaert type, oper- 
ating 12-in. piston valves with a maximum travel of 8 in. 
Crossheads and guides are of the multiple ledge, modified 
Laird type. The power reverse gear is a Franklin Pre- 
cision type, model Fl. Alloy steels have been used for 
main med ‘side rods, crank pins, eccentric cranks and pis 
ton rods. The steam-pipe casing is of the Reid type 
developed by the Lima Locomotive Works. As pre- 
viously mentioned, a Franklin trailer booster has been 
provided which exerts a tractive force of jl, 900 Ib. A 
Bausch 8-feed, 20-pint, mechanical lubr is used 
and all rod fittings are arranged for the Goee e ) lubricat- 
ing device. 

The tender is of the rectangular type having a capacity 
for 12,000 gallons of water and 18 tons of coal and 
weighs 240,300 Ib. loaded. It is mounted a General 
Steel Castings open-bottom type underframe. The 
trucks are General Steel Castings equalized four-wheel 
design, with Isothermos truck boxes. Friction draft 
gear is Miner’ Type A-5-Xb. The princi dit 
and weights are given in the accompanying table. 
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Maintenance 


Must Continue 


Long rails, with welded joints, held 
out as practicable and offering large 
economies 
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By H. S. Clarke, 


Engineer Maintenance of Way, Delaware G Hudson 

















nished by the maintenance-of-way department with 

proper tracks and terminals, with all of their ac- 
cessories and appurtenances. For the maintenance of 
way department to do this has become increasingly diffi- 
cult, this year being the fifth successive year of declining 
maintenance activity or, if not declining, showing little 
improvement over the low record of 1933. In other 
words, for five years, retrenchment has been the order 
and working programs have been based, not on the 
needs of the properties, but upon the amount of money 
available. 

That the properties have been able to stand up as 
well as they have in the face of such reductions in ex- 
penditures, and have come through in as good condition 
as they are today, is due to the reserve strength that was 
built into them in more prosperous years, and the fact 
that never before has maintenance work been accom- 
plished more efficiently and economically. Reorganiza- 
tion of forces, closer supervision and effort to secure the 
maximum service from material and tools has been born 
of our necessity. 

Retrenchment such as we have been witnessing can- 
not long continue, as deferred maintenance has been ac- 
cumulating and, while not as rapidly as might be 
expected, it is a fact that so long as any deferred mainte- 
nance is accumulating, there must be a day of reckoning. 
With improved traffic conditions, maintenance expendi- 
tures will undoubtedly increase, but it will be a long 
time, if ever, before we will see them back on the basis 
of the expenditures between 1923 and 1929. In view 
of this, it behooves us to look to the improvement of 
our roadbed and track, so we shall have a track struc- 
ture that can be maintained at minimum cost. 

Railway maintenance men cannot rest in an established 
practice. Progress is incessant, demanding eternal alert- 
ness of all who would move with it. No business can 
escape change, time or season, nor can depression serve 
to halt the rushing flow of new developments. 

For some years we have been constantly improving 
the drainage and stability of our roadbed. Where we 
install rock ballast, we consider the preliminary opera- 
tions the major part of the work. Thus, before the 
stone is applied, proper ditches and drainage systems 


T RANSPORTATION officers are entitled to be fur- 






A Section of — D & H. Tr acks at 
F Made Continuous in Lengtt 
an s of Thermit We 








widened ; and excessive curvature must be red 
grades ironed out where economically possibl 

For our track structure above the ballast, w 
Delaware & Hudson have been experiment 
various types of construction. A steel tie 
scrap rails has been developed that is satisfact 
yards, sidings and branch lines, and it is being 
advantage. For our main line, we have stat 
on a creosoted red oak tie, pre-adzed and _ bore 
the single-shoulder tie plate, with anchor spikes 
it to the tie independently of the rail, we went t 
double-shoulder tie plate, with standard scré 
holding it to the tie independent of the rail f 
to eliminate mechanical wear of the tie. 

With the standard A.R.E.A. screw spike, 
manufacturing tolerances are necessary. Whil 
are minute to begin with, wear increases the siz 
hole in the tie plate and decreases the size of t! 
of the spike until finally it becomes necessary t 
the track. To overcome this, we have devel 
tapered-head screw spike. The tendency of the 
head of this spike is to compress the plate ti 










































~ > - . 7 ¢ - s > . ' . ss bil 
must be installed; cuts and embankments must be the tie. permitting no movement of the plate under traf 
* Abstract of a paper erg before the New England Railway Club, At the anaee time, it. provides plenty on take-up ase 
at Boston, on November 13, 1934 wear. We have entirely eliminated the cut track 
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by the use of a spring clip fastening, which was de- 
veloped after years of experimenting with various types 
of clips and wedges. 


Long Rails Discussed 


For years, intensive study has been made of the track 
joint in an effort to improve and strengthen it, and, 
while these efforts have met with some success, it is 
my opinion that, so long as there is a joint at all, with 
an opening between the rail ends, it will be expensive 
to maintain the track in good surface, and the loss of 
rail from battering of the ends will continue. 

It has been considered that there is a limiting factor 
to the length of rails; namely, the necessity for allowing 
enough space between the rail ends to permit free ex- 
pansion of the steel under the influence of temperature 
rises. A number of practical observations lead to the 
supposition that this factor is not so serious as it has 
seemed in the past. 

In 1889, on the Lynchburg & Durham railway, a test 
was made in which 56-lb. rails were riveted together into 
a three-mile stretch, with no expansion allowance at the 
joints. The track was then covered with dirt, and ex- 
pansion joints were installed only at the ends of the 
three-mile stretch. After the test had extended over 
17 months, it was said that there had not been the 
slightest buckling of the rails, and that the track had 
not been surfaced vet since it was first put in run- 
ning condition. During t ; test period, the expense for 
labor in maintaining an ljoining three-mile section 
of ordinary track was $1,890. As a result of the test, 
however, it was found that the covering up of the 
ties caused their rapid decay and largely as a result 
of this, the experiment dropped out of sight. 

The Germans have Ani that the expansion theoret- 
ically expected in their long rails does not actually take 
place. The Victorian railways in Australia, with rail 
lengths up to 225 ft., find that, with their standard track 
construction—spikes and ordinary joints—the actual ex- 
pansion and contraction which occur are about one- 
half of the theoretical. It would seem, therefore, that 
forces sufficient to resist the tendency of the rails to 
expand must come into action; such as, for example, the 
lateral friction between the ties, rail and ballast. 

That rail can be prevented from expanding when 
heated, cannot be disputed. Where the rail is so fixed 
that, when heated, it cannot expand into an extended 
position, and cannot move in any other way, as, for 
instance, by buckling, it is simply a case of the external 
forces on the rail being greater than the inherent com- 
pressive stress set up within the rail by the temperature 
rise. If the rail cools below the temperature at which 
it was fixed, an inherent tensile stress arises which is 
resisted by the influences which fix the rail. 

While it is felt by European roads that the tendency 
of track with long rails to buckle under rises of tempera- 
ture is overcome in well-ballasted and well-maintained 
track by the frictional resistance of the ties and ballast, 
the tendency to buckle can be entirely eliminated by 
either allowing the track to set in its extended position 
in an extremely hot period, or by welding the joints to- 
gether in hot weather. Thereafter, the only inherent 
stress ‘will be tensile stress, which will increase with the 
lowering of the temperature but not sufficient to affect 
the service strength of the rails. At periods when it 
is desired to work the track, in the spring, summer or 
fall, there will be only small tensile stress in the rail, 
and in hot weather, there will be no stress. 

Experience with our standard construction shows that 
it yuan the tendency for the rail to expand or con- 
tract to the extent that, when laid during cold periods, 
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expansion allowance at the rail ends of only one-third the 
theoretical is found to be sufficient. European experience 


indicates that, with long rails, the normal tendency of 
individual short rails to expand and contract is greatly 
decreased. Therefore, with the greater holding power 
of our construction, it was our thought that rails 
could be welded into indefinitely long stretch: thout 
difficulty. 

Rail exposed to a temperature change of 100 deg. 
from that at which it is laid, will be subject to a stress 


of about 19,000 Ib. per sq. in. if it is held fixed in place. 
This amounts to 247,000 Ib. in a rail of 13-sq.-in. section, 
which is well within the elastic limit of the steel, so that 
the rail will return to its original length when the tem- 
perature at which it was laid again prevails. Our ex 
perience wy long stretches of rail indicates that we 
have little, if any, more —— or contraction at the 
ends than Sect | be expected with a 39-ft. rail in rdinary 
track construction. 


Welded Rail Joints Considered 


Many kinds of joint welds have been developed and 
used on electric railways. However, since the conditions 
on steam ae are different, we must | , to my 
mind, a weld that duplicates the condition | 
of the rail; in other words, a butt weld with all of the 
properties of the remainder of the rail, wit! bars or 


plates to interfere with the wave motion 
to change its stresses. 


In Europe, three types of rail welds ha 1S 
The electric arc weld, the thermit pressuri Id 
the electric flash weld. The first of these wel a 
proved successful, arc-wel le d j ‘ints having relatively 
short life under the conditions imposed. It probable, 
however, that with the present knowledge lectrodes 
and fluxes, an arc-welded joint could be produced, which, 
with proper heat treatment, would be satisfactory. Ob 
viously, it would be very difficult to secure this proper 


heat treatment of a track joint. 

Thermit welding, on the other hand, has been used 
successfully for a number of years in Europe, under all 
conditions. From a straight collar weld came the im- 


proved thermit pressure weld, using the thermit collar 
around the base and web, and a heat pressure weld on 


the head or ball of the rail. 
The third method of welding, the electric flash weld, 


is a development of the simple butt welding process. In 
this, when the heated rail ends are forced together, any 
oxide that may be present is squeezed out of the joint 
and collects in beads, which can subsequently be re- 
moved, leaving a clean weld. Welding machines used 
in Europe for making the flash welds are semi-portable 


machines which can be yg at convenient depots, to 
which the rails are taken to be welded into lengths of 
90 ft. or longer, the lengths being governed by the 
ability to transport them to the track. We believe it is 
entirely practicable to build portable equipment which 
will make electric flash rail, end welds while the rails 
are in the track, in place on the ties. 

In co-operation with the Metal & Thermit Corpora- 
tion, an experimental stretch of rail was welded in the 
track on the Delaware & Hudson, during the hot 
weather of August, 1933.. In this, rail lengths from 500 
ft. to 2,800 ft. were built up, a total of 300 welds being 
made. At the end of the welded stretches, the rails were 
connected with regular track joints, except that in one 
instance an expansion joint was installed. No trouble 
was experienced with this track, the welded rails showing 
no greater tendency to expand or contract than the 
39-ft. rails in our other track. 

Five of the 300 joints welded failed. The first and 
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second failures were due to defective welds, while the 
third, fourth and fifth failures occurred during extreme 
cold periods. All of the failures occurred in the south- 
bound track, none occurring in the northbound track 
which included the longest stretch of welded rails. 

The three failures which occurred during cold weather 
have been identified as at joints which were left open 
for expansion during the progress of the work, and 
later welded up. This procedure resulted in poor welds 
with excessive strains, owing to the fact that the clamps 
used in making the welds were unable to move the long 
rail and provide sufficient pressure at the joints. In the 
northbound track, all rails were welded consecutively, 
and no failures have occurred. This track has been in 
service one year, with no trouble experienced from con- 
traction or expansion. In May, 1934, 250 additional 
joints were welded at Mechanicville, N. Y., giving us 
four rails, each approximately 2,000 ft. long. 

The General Electric Company has made for us a 
number of experimental electric flash welds in short 
lengths of 80-lb., 130-Ib., and 131-lb. rails, and has 
tested these welds thoroughly in its laboratories. Typi- 
cal laboratory tests of these welds indicate strength equal 
to that of unwelded rail. 






















There are many advantages in favor of indefinitely 
long rail lengths, lengt! verned only by necessar\ 
breaks for signal circu switches The more im 
portant of these are as 


(] ) Savings in maint 


joints. 









(2) Longer life of rail, due to the elimination 
batter. 

(3) Savings in labor ng rails, due to increased 
life of rails 


(4) its. 
(5) Elimination of the necessity for bonding joints. 
(6) in maintenance of roll 
motive power. 
(7) Smoother riding track, wit 
continual pound at joints 
(8) Saving in maintenance of 
by the elimination of 


conductivity in track circt 


Savings in g stock and 


h the elimination of the 


alinement and surfac« 


creepage and its effects. 


























In fact, the advantages of welded track are so many 
and far reaching that one ca afford to overlook 
them when, at this time, economies in maintenance are 
so necessary and, at the same time, improved track con- 
ditions are so essential. 

There are some objections that will 
to the use of indefinitely long rails. 
as fi lows: 


(1) Rail heats developing excessive transverse fis- 
sures, requiring the removal of the entire heats. 

(2) The removal of broken and defective rails. 
(3) The handling of relay rail released. 


nnot 


no doubt be raised 


Some of these are 








It is practical for the steel companies to ship at least 
90 per cent of the rails of each heat together, so they 
can be laid in stretches. It then becomes a simple mat- 
ter to take out an entire heat, if necessary, whether it 
is welded into one rail or not. 

The question of the removal of a broken rail is an- 
other problem. There are a number of ways to handle 
this, depending upon the characteristics of the break or 
defect. In many cases, in welded track, there will be a 
saving in the amount of rail wasted where it is not neces- 
sary to remove the entire rail. Short pieces can be sawed 
out with small portable saws, replaced with new short 
pieces temporarily clamped in place, and the joints 
then welded later. 


With rails welded into indefinitely long stretches, the 
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loss of rail now occasioned by the batte: 
will not occur and it will be possible to get 
wear out of rail, even in the main track 
there will be less rail laid, and while it w 

to cut the relay rail into lengths for 
weld it later in its new location, improvs 

of welding are being developed which 

it possible to do this at no greater exper 
present method of handling rails, ar 
“creased cost. 


Freight Car Condition 
Ass of July 1 


O-ORDINATOR EASTMAN D 
sent to the Class I railroads 
compiled by his Section of ¢ 
ing the replies of the railroads to a « 
ing freight car condition 


as of Jul 


Number Freight Cars Owned 





By Types and Tr { 
J ly 1 j 
N Owne 
; , x 
CLASS I RAILWAYS 
Box and Aut 860,197 
Ve te ] 36 77 < 
(or + 
H € 43 
1 "- 
ope 
a a 1,987,4 ] 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
Box and Auto......... 388,959 2 
Ventilated 2.626 ? 


Refrigerz 











Gondola 205,12 135,18 
Hopper 374,735 27 
eee 9,860 
eae 27 
DGGE Scvcvemhotes 614 
WEE. 8. cs in ie wed a 1,009.65 68 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Box and Auto...... - 87 ,5¢ 71,1 
WORUMEOE: asns 000s ‘ 35,980 
Refrigerator ..... . 5,533 
~ a Se eee Ee 5,33 

oj ps ea ° 5 
PE Sawsns nied oon 14,388 & 
WR. bocts eden 21 
ME 5 vias sod 1,208 ¢ 
i ee es ee 257,068 203,8 

WESTERN DISTRICT 

Box and Auto......... 383,678 
Ventilated ..... a ; 471 
Refrigerator ......... 5,098 2 l 
Stock Peers ee 54,029 
Gondola 141,516 
NS LE OS? 54,819 7 
, eee LArkhed 50,621 
SOME ows otieairent <a 8,742 7 
| ae Cera eee 1,712 | 
OE . . vedccxeneienes 720,686 506,38 


ments a summarization as of July 1, 1933, fu 
railroads in November of last year, an incid 
pose of which he said, “was to direct attent 
condition of freight cars resulting ft 
of light demand, and to promote the « 
those units which, through age, obsoles: 
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Freight Cars Retired 


Year Ending June 30, 1934 


With Percentages Based on Cars Owned July 1, 1933 


Class I Eastern Southern Western 

Railways District District District 
Number % 7-1-33 Number Number Number 

Box and Auto 51,151 5.8 25,579 7,081 18,491 
Vent. Box 903 7.0 45 2,852 6 
Refrige i Jade 1,639 4.7 327 155 1,157 
Stock ; 3,459 4.7 668 134 2,657 
G lola 0,690 4.8 7,311 4,106 9,273 
Hopp iin Sy ( 10,247 967 1,412 
Flat 4,960 5.7 739 1,201 3,020 
lank : ’ 146 1.6 } 0 142 
Spe ] 8 11.0 526 18 14 
8,1 4.8 45,446 16,514 36,172 


(Note For the year ended June 30, 1934, the Interstate Commerce 


Commission approved applications from fifty-nine railroads for authority 
to charge “‘Retirement” costs to the “Profit & Loss” account. The number 
of freight cars involved in these authorizations totaled 84,700, with 
retirement costs aggregating $33,556,452.31.) 


Cars Scheduled for Retirement 


From July 1, 1934 to December 31, 1935 


Class I Eastern Southern Western 
Railways District District District 
Last Last Last Last 


6 Mo’s Year 6 Mo’s Year 6Mo’s Year 6Mo’s Year 

1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 

Box & Auto 32,585 41,762 16,779 20,064 2,416 3,847 13,390 17,851 
2. 0 


Ventilated 2,289 2,568 16 15 2,273 553 0 
Refrig 1,882 2,357 584 $39 83 481 1,215 1,437 
Stock 3,058 3,986 952 1,007 469 422 1,637 2,557 
Gondola 13,566 22,437 5,020 8.349 1.561 3,125 6.985 10,963 
Hopper 11.054 15,330 8,263 12,936 1,633 907 1,158 1,487 
Flat 3,446 7,021 795 1,901 588 777 2,063 4,343 
Tank 41 413 14 0 0 10 27 403 
Special 230 27( 09 253 10 0 11 17 
Total 68.151 96,144 32,632 44,964 9,033 12,122 26,486 39,058 
Cars Scheduled For General Repairs 
During 6 Months 1934 and Year 1935 
No. Owned No 
Minus Scheduled Ave 
1934-1935 for Gen Cost 
Retirements Repairs Total Cost Per Car 
CLASS I RAILWAYS 
ae ee P 785,85 127,000 $38,102,294 $300 
Ventilated ... +221 6,378 1,669,125 2¢ 2 
Refrigerator .... ; 30,500 2,814 2,137,876 760 
OS eee ; 63,926 12,873 3,055,882 237 
Gondola 77,429 53,318 15.746.488 295 
Hopper 2. ccsekeocess 443.421 75,673 22,985,503 304 
Se. cata St GR 74,402 81180 1'338,967 164 
OS oc cadiie’ ea ows 8,336 1,642 436,697 266 
Special ..<<.- “—. , 5,034 404 54,118 134 
BOE wactcass reer re 1,823,118 88,282 $85,526,950 $297 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
ee cto « ; 11 49,418 $15,154,714 $307 
Ventilated ‘ ‘ eBe 395 240 96,101 400 
Refrigerator ...... a" 3,085 584 29 140 509 
TOE cconeesoosoons ee 9,644 3.345 1,239,013 370 
SUED? cn Cine mie Gace see 191,758 22.765 7,333,134 322 
Hopper 353,536 63,639 19,374,138 304 
 geteeta 17,164 1,885 346,755 184 
Tank .cocccceccecs ‘ 13 0 
Special tte eeeeeeee 2,15 31 3,928 12 
Total ccccce : 9 163 141,907 $43,844,922 $309 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
ee ae aiexa hea eae’ 81,297 18,328 $4,560,797 $249 
Ventilated .. : 31,154 6,138 1,573,025 256 
Refrigerator .......++-+- 4,969 913 1,066,465 1168 
ON are 4.447 951 551,637 580 
EE cen deeuctanon’ 62,103 8,014 3,161,213 394 
Hopper ....--eeeseerees 37,711 6,010 1,388,864 231 
7 eecese oe aeee - 13,023 1,665 281,885 169 
 sedar éhbaeoee ‘ah 11 0 she 0 
Special ....cccccsseeces 1,198 369 49,650 135 
Total ccccccccecccceess 235,913 42,388 $12,633,536 $298 
WESTERN DISTRICT 
ok aikls ean ae oerraes 352,437 59,254 $18,386,783 $310 
Ventilated ....... 471 0 a eee - 
Refrigerator ..... Mae 22.146 1,317 774,271 588 
SE. oticct a aekacks .. 49,835 8.577 1,265,232 148 
Tn . sicedesseesseus 123,568 22,539 5,252,141 233 
Hopper .cccccccccseese 52,174 6,024 2,222,501 369 
- pee ae oF 44,215 4,630 710,327 153 
a ae 8,312 1,642 436,697 266 
Spetial ..cccccsocvcsces 1,684 4 540 135 
TO vccrunddedseneees 655,142 103,987 $29,048,492 $279 


Note: Attention ig directed to the wide range of repair costs for the 
different classes of cars, as well as between the three Regions. Eliminating 
refrigerator cars, many of which are on a mileage rental basis, we find 
that cars for which the per diem rates allow an annual repair expense of 
approximately $150 per year, vary in the average cost of general repairs 
from $127 to $580 per car, according to class. 
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cost of maintenance, constitute a burden upon transpor- 
tation.” 

For the year ended June 30, the report shows, Class I 
roads retired 98,132 freight cars, or 4.8 per cent of the 
ownership as of June 30, 1933, and on July 1 they owned 
1,987,413 freight cars, of which 68,151 were scheduled 
for retirement in the last half of 1934 and 96,144 during 
1935. Also 288,282 cars were scheduled for general 
repairs by the end of 1935 at an estimated cost of $85,- 
526,950, an average of $297 per car, and 88,991 were to 
be given additions and betterments at a cost of 
$18,399,450. 

The tables were included in a memorandum accom- 
panied by comments by O. C. Castle, director of the 
Section, which, he said, had not undertaken to make a 
summary of such items as age, load limit, ledger value 


Cars To Be Given Additions and Betterments 


During 6 Months 1934 and Year 





N S hed 
for Add 
and Bmt Total Cost 
CLASS I RAILWAYS 
Met end Awte. <cccsveccss . 46,77 0,268 
OSS ee ee bas 2, 92,970 
Refrigerator ueabaste & a 61¢ 93,308 
DE ‘bchic dkules UOeemaeMnn ‘ 4.78 1,089,607 
Gondola .. ca hintsaws«« 12,37 1,821,195 
I FOR er ee 16,49¢ 2,409,667 
ea : a bila ee 46 $2,486 
T ank a ee “* . . ] y 949 
Special 
a verass s : $18.3 450 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
eg 8 Ee a eee ] $8 828 
Ventilated eee . eee 
IN | son bw desaete nk ws 
Stock 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Flat 
Tank 
special 
Total es ° stones + 1,188 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
ee eG AGU, .<cc ceeds ; 3 : 7.845 
Ventilated , ecsdes ] 81,420 
Refrigerator 2 ii oR 85,80 
Stock ne 
CEE o905.4cerueubeesewte 4,479 
Hopper 4,049 
Flat . 5,969 
Tank { 
Special 
ee errs ae 
WESTERN DISTRICT 
at MN JAONRs..<cuaeces ss ; +3 $3,868,595 
0” eee ae eevee ; 
ee ee ee oe eee ‘as 33 
” rare paar P $ 1.085.107 
OED wevcctivnnes ‘ 1 682,368 
PE scaceeb es vena - l 246,827 
Se Goat ane en eee ‘ $ 485,821 
CO See ES a ] 259,949 
EA, ne % 
Tota $6,628,700 





and depreciation, but had prepared statements covering 
retirements and repairs, some of which should be of 
general interest to railroad officers. 

During the last half of 1934, 64,494 cars are sched- 
uled for general repairs at an aggregate cost of $19,827,- 
839, an average of $307 per car. For the year 1935, 
223,788 cars ate scheduled at an aggregate cost of $65,- 
699,111, an average of $294 per car. For the eighteen 
months the total is 288,282 cars, the cost is $85,526,950, 
and the average $297 per unit. 

Eliminating the cars to be retired through 1934 and 
1935, the repair program is equivalent to giving heavy 
repairs to 15.8 per cent of all cars, and 16.2 per cent of 
the box cars left from the July 1, 1934, inventory. De- 
tails appear in accompanying tables. 
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How Avoid Government Ownership ?” 


Intelligent co-operation of public authorities, investors, railway managements 
and labor can vastly improve conditions 





By F. J. Lisman 


point of origin to destination at a minimum expense. 

In primitive times persons, goods and even letters 
were carried practically that way by horseback, human 
back or otherwise. A fair example of ideal transporta- 
tion is the handling of letters in large office buildings and 
apartment houses where quantities originate—mailing 
facilities within a step and delivery, in effect, direct to 
the recipients’ doors. As the volume of mail dispatched 
diminishes, the facilities are lessened proportionately. 

In the cities, one living in a small building may have to 
walk as much as 100 yards to a letter box. In the coun- 
try districts, it may be several miles to the nearest post 
office. The sender or recipient of letters or parcel post 
is accustomed to this; he takes it as a matter of course 
that the service corresponds to the volume and is pre- 
pared to pay extra for special or expedited service. The 
same principle should apply to the dispatching of pas- 
sengers and freight. 


ey transportation is direct expedition from the 


Adjust Service to Customers, or Vice Versa? 


When transportation by rail was introduced, it was 
something so entirely novel that for a time people ad- 
justed themselves to the railroad rather than the op- 
posite, With the development of the automobile, door- 
to-door service became feasible when not too expensive 
and people naturally turned to it. Railroad manage- 
ment, having for several generations thought of trans- 
portation strictly along professional lines, has been slow 
to note this evolution, which has now gone so far that it 
means a complete revolution, or change in methods. 

Enormous sums have been invested in transportation 
facilities ; 25 billions, according to official figures, in rail- 
roads during approximately 100 years—more than one- 
half of this since 1900. Somewhere between 30 and 45 
billions have been invested, within the last 30 years, in 
highways, automobiles and appurtenant industries such 
as garages, repair and oil stations, etc., and more money 
is still being spent for these purposes, while the railroad 
plant has been contracting somewhat. 

Disregarding pleasure traffic on the highways, the 
transportation plant is entirely too large; it must be con- 
tracted and co-ordinated and operated at the maximum 
of efficiency for service in order to get the best results 
for the public which has invested in railroad securities 
as well as in state, county and district bonds issued for 
highway purposes; also for the user of the facilities. 
Steps for this co-ordination should be brought about as 
quickly as possible. 

When railroads were first built and before there was 
any regulation of rates and services, the public hoped to 
obtain such regulation automatically by competition, 
which was stimulated and propagandized in every way 
possible. Like most activities thus forced, this was over- 
done. There were too many railroads and wasteful 
competition resulted; regulation became necessary and 


* This article is presented as an interesting and thought-provoki... dis- 
cussion by a disinterested student of transportation. Its publication does 


not imply that the Railway Age agrees with all the observations and con 
clusions of the author—Ep!ror. 
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then regulation became over-done. Now a1 
actually being made to regulate the profit 
producers of lumber, etc., by adjusting 
carrying their products, irrespective 
doing so. 


A New Transport Plan Urgently Needed 


A comprehensive plan, fair as nearly as 
all parties concerned, is now urgently requiré 
Probably the best method of approachi 
from all angles, is to try to imagine what we 


in the way of transportation if we could start 
slate. We should require the railways whet 
heaviest, with truck and bus service over 


where traffic is lighter. We should have to be 
with inferior roads where no hard road is just 
would create a system which, with transfers 
there, the same as now, would take and delive: 
sengers practically from door to door and freig 
point of origin—whether at mine, field or 
destination, be it warehouse, store, kitchen o1 
place. 

For some months the Rock Island has bee: 
nightly a service between Chicago and Moline 
cago and Peoria, which handles two truck | 
flat car at a rate which shows a profit to the 1 
a saving to the truck company. All sucli set 
be performed by one organization, although 
enterprises can handle their own goods 
ically, they should be permitted to do so 
the farmer may be able to use the horses 
which he needs for plowing, for the 
fertilizer to his field; or, a brick kiln 1 
the site of a building being erected, t! 
the activities of a large organizat 
nomical. 

Undoubtedly there are great possil 
ment of all kinds of goods by refr 
containers. In many small communities 
power to consume a carload of some 
ticles, such as fish, citrus fruits, berries 
are now used to a very limited extent 
not on sale in satisfactory condition. The 
these commodities would be greatly en! 
ucts were delivered in small quantities a1 
condition. Such service would require cons 
merger, lease, contract or otherwise, of the \ 
of transport. 

The writer is of the opinion that wit! s¢ 
competition is not necessary; nevertheless, th 
view of the public at large and, therefore, of 
tatives who frame the laws and regulations, 


On 


some competition will still be needed. This 
that instead of possibly 151 class | lroa 
700 short line railroads, together with tl 
separate truck and bus operations, attempts 
made to encourage mergers into a limited nun 


round transportation systems. 
In order to bring this about and to earn a fail 
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the money invested in a co-ordinated transportation 
system, much needs to be done. The distribution of 
securities of the systems to be formed should be based 
on the physical value of their property presently required 
for public service, taking into consideration their earning 
capacity under reasonable regulation. The word 
“reasonable,” we have learned, is something which in 
many cases has to be defined by the Supreme Court; that 
is, whenever the parties in interest have enough money 
to carry litigation to that court of final jurisdiction. 
Therefore, this contemplated consolidation probably 
could not take place on a large scale until the Supreme 
Court had passed on a number of its phases. 


Superfluous Railway Plant 


Looking at the railway system of the country from the 
point of view of what would be presently required in 
order to give the public adequate service, we come to the 
inevitable conclusion that of the 250,000 miles of line 
now in the United States, 25 per cent or 60,000 miles 
more or less, would appear to be entirely superfluous. 
These 250,000 miles at the value of 25 billion dollars 
for the whole, have an average physical value of about 
5100,000 per mile of line. This includes mileage which 
may carry as little as 10,000 tons per year per mile of 
line and other lines carrying as much as 25 million tons. 

Ten thousand tons of freight per year means only 
about 27 tons per day which is from 4 to 10 truck loads, 
dependent on their size. This amount of traffic ob- 
viously does not warrant the maintenance of expensive 
train service, the payment of taxes and upkeep of track. 
The average annual traffic density per mile of railroad 
is at present about 1,200,000 tons, producing at the pre- 
vailing freight rate of a shade over one cent per ton per 
mile, a little over $12,000 per mile of line. It may be 
taken as an axiom that no railroad handling business at 
one cent per ton per mile can do more than pay out-of- 
pocket expenses on traffic of less than 1,000 tons per 
day. 

The scrapping of one-quarter of the mileage in no wa 
means the annihilation of one-quarter of the capital i 
vestment in railroads. It would probably mean not more 
than 8 per cent, or say 65,000 miles, of an average 
physical value of angete $30,000 per mile, or about 
billions in all. The entire amount of railway securities, 
representing about ~ vil ons, is selling today for much 
less than one-half of that sum. Therefore, the cutting 
off of some 2 billion ietlens is more than discounted in 
present market prices. As a matter of fact, if the as- 
sumption is correct that these 65,000 miles show a deficit 
of probably over 100 million dollars per year, then the 
net earnings of the remaining mileage would be increased 
by that amount which, capitalized at the assumed fair 
return of 534 per cent, should actually increase the mar- 
ket value of the existing securities by about 134 billions. 

The loss from scrapping that much property would, 
of course, have to be adjusted in the balance sheets of 
the various companies, but in the long run these balance 
sheets cannot in fact reflect any more than the fair value 
of the properties devoted to public service, irrespective 
of what so-called book value may show. Earnings, which 
alone can pay interest and dividends, must not be sacri- 
ficed to the balance sheet. 


Increased Net Income 
The increased net income from the remaining 185,000 
miles would have to come, the same as now, out of sur- 
plus of income above operating expenses, taxes, etc. 
Fully 80 per cent of operating expenses consist directly 
and indirectly of wages in the various departments. 
Labor naturally seriously objects to elimination of em- 
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ployment and, being organized, is in a much better posi- 
tion to defend itself than the investor can against the 
elimination of his capital. 

While the United States was a new country with an 
ever-expanding frontier there was no surplus of labor. 


In fact, immigration was encouraged. The so-called 
frontier has now ceased to exist and we are tending 
toward a more settled status with reduced opportunities. 
Therefore, labor wants security of employmeui and ap- 
pears entitled to some discharge compensation unless 
other opportunities for earning a living are accorded. 
The curious thing about transportation, however, is that 
with the apparent great reduction in the number of em- 
ployees in the railroad branch of the business, the number 
engaged in the industry has been greatly increased, owing 
to the number of men employed in connection with over 
one million commercial vehicles now using the highways, 
together with supplementary requirement such as 
garages, repair shops, etc., etc. 

Driving on the highways is more strenuous and re- 


quires, if anything, more work and discipline than driv- 
ing on rails. Comparatively few former railroad men 


are employed in highway transportation, probably due 
to the very much lower pay in that field. Obviously, 
either the employees of carriers moving on rails and 
therefore with greater safety are overpaid or those en- 
gaged on the highways are underpaid. 

It is now quite properly suggested, ever govern- 
mental authorities, that this difference be leveled. At 
present, in many cases, enginemen and conductors re 
ceive for a much lesser number of hours as much as five 
times the daily pay of many truck drivers. While it may 
not be reasonable to expect railroad labor to admit that 
their pay is greatly in excess of the rate of pay in similar 
occupations, the fact is that earnings will no longer sup- 
port both the high wage rates and prige e rules, some- 
times called “featherbed rules,” which the unions with 
the aid of legislators have vind compelled the 
carriers to concede. 

Railroad wages during the last 20 years advanced 
much more than freight rates and have handicapped the 
railroads in their competition with other methods of 
transportation. The wage question is a t endously 
difficult one, largely because it is subject to political 
pressure. 
~ Recently there has been a great chang: r the better 
in the intelligence of leadership of the railroad unions 
which appears to prove that the railroad loyees are 
themselves visualizing existing conditions. They prob 
ably also realize that unless they co-operate in. this 
matter, government ownership will become unavoidable 
and that then there will be no enforcing of their demands. 


_~ 
Instead politics will creep into management, which means 
a great many employees at low wages and promotion by 
“influence” instead of merit. Railroad employees prob- 
ably average as to their intelligence, dependability, etc., 
higher than members of any other labor group. This is 
because they have mostly worked from the bottom up 
and have had thorough training and learned to carry a 
fairly heavy responsibility at all times. The same kind 
of training, and sense of responsibility are needed, if 
anything, more for operation on highways and, owing to 
the increasing number of accidents, it is bound gradually 
to be made compulsory. Any railroad employee threat- 
ened with loss of position by abandonment of a railroad 
line, certainly should have the first opportunity of em- 
ployment on a substitute truck or bus line, the same as 
former drivers of horses had first call on chauffeur posi- 
tions. 

There are many other ways in which all the carriers 
can reduce expenses, although obviously in most cases 
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this would mean a reduced number of employees. A 
lesser number of men after consolidation, irrespective of 
abandonments of all kinds, will be required in the general 
offices, soliciting departments and even in the shops. On 
the other hand, better facilities will undoubtedly increase 
business which, regardless of general conditions, should 
tend toward creating additional employment. 

Greatly reduced passenger rates in the west and south 
have increased passenger traffic to a great extent in the 
number of passengers carried and to some extent have 
produced increased revenue but hardly sufficient to re- 
quire the operation of additional trains. 

Much fault is found with the lines in the eastern terri- 
tory where passenger traffic density is heaviest, for not 
reducing passenger rates which seem quite high. There 
is this to be said, however: if we should be so unfor- 
tunate as to have inflation, the carriers will not be per 
mitted at the beginning to advance their rates and at 
best the rates charged for anything by any public utility 
company will advance much more slowly than increased 
costs. 

Railroad officers very frequently would like to experi- 
ment by reducing rates in many directions, but fail to do 
so for fear they will not be able to advance them if they 
find that reduced rates will not produce the expected in 
crease in volume together with some increased net profit. 


Other Savings 


The various suggestions made by the Co-ordinator 
to the carriers for co-ordination in simplifying account 
ing, combining the use of terminals, the pooling of cars, 
the use of the most accessible elevators, closing unpro 
ductive soliciting or ticket offices, extra service charges 
for stopping freight in transit, adequate enforcement of 
demurrage rules, adequate rentals for warehouse and 
pier facilities owned by railroads, etc., have thus far not 
met with a cheerful reception by the parties concerned 
While many of these matters bristle with difficulties and 
legal problems, a careful reading of the arguments pro 
and con rather indicates some spirit of antagonism by 
railway officers to all these suggestions. 

Undoubtedly, in each case, the recommendation of the 
Co-ordinator’s organization is submitted by the heads of 
the various railroad companies to the several depart 
ments concerned, that is, traffic, operation; maintenanc: 
may also be concerned. These department heads may 
often believe that their chief wants them to criticize and, 
that being the easiest thing to do, they naturally do it 
cheerfully and sometimes quite forcefully, although the 
reasoning may be based on the customary human inertia; 
that is, the desire to continue to do things the old way, 
rather than to go through the painful process of chang- 
ing one’s mental attitude and doing things differently. 

Just how much economy can be effectuated in the op- 
eration of railroads is problematical; it certainly should 
be two hundred millions. L. F. Loree, who is generally 
considered one of the most experienced men in the rail- 
road profession, some years ago estimated it at several 
times that. The elimination of wasteful long hauls by 
trucks where railway service is more economical and the 
converse of wasteful short hauls by railroad, would also 
save many millions. 


Lack of Progressiveness 


The carriers are blamed for not having experimented 
sufficiently and for having waited on each other to de- 
velop improvements. It is just possible that the carriers 
might not have lost as much of their local passenger busi- 
ness if satisfactory rail-motor cars had been developed 
ten years ago. A rail car or, for that matter, a car which 
will run both on rails and on highways, propelled by 
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steam power, is and has been greatly needed 
could be developed. 

Railroad officers are inclined to dread 
labor and dodge it to the utmost. 
labor unions were insisting on a crew ul 
motor car, which would make the installatior 
This was certainly a cont 
if not the dominant, reason for the lack of devel 
in that particular field. lal 
others, when in power can and does overrea 
in consequence of this exorbitant demand, mat 
ger trains have been discontinued and the 1 
required for operation of service has been redu 
much greater number than would have been t 
the rail-motor car had been promptly 
people are of the opinion that an economica 
rail motor car will create much additional 
might mean the actual employment of more ! 
senger service than at any time previous 

Locomotive designs have been improved 
Much money has been 
motives with increased tractive power in 
train loads and in order to reduce the 
and therefore of employees. 
power was greatly stimulated by the 
The increased capital charge in connectio 
velopment has been substantially less 
the greater number of employees which 
have been required in the hauling of 
The employees, on the other hand, claim t 
be paid more because the companies 
operating costs by such capital investment 

There has been much criticism of the lack 
ment of a more uniform or lighter and 
freight car. This problem is inter-relat: 
strength of metals, in which direction 1 
been made of late. 
these cars which are being constantl) 
possibly partially justified. 

There has been great waste in the 
passenger stations, only too frequent! 
real estate interests—as for instance 
These architectural m 
only require large sums for interest 
increased operating expenses per car 
sorrow which may only be ameliorate 
creased volume of long haul passen 

A railroad system constructed at this 
entire country, would require the construct 
the main lines east of the Alleghenies wit! 
tion of parallel lines here and there. 
ehenies and east of the Rockies, the count: 
adequately served by lines about 40 miles 
ther west, existing duplication through mo 
and paralleling would be avoided. Simi: 
apply to the level sections in the southeast, « 
obstructions caused by large rivers would 
be considered. 


cars not worth while. 


It also proves that 


with each year. 


The criticism 


Los Angeles. 


Intelligent Co-operation of All Parties Necessary 


In order to effectuate all these adj 
ordinations which should mean better servic: 
cost plus a fair return on the capital invested 
sary facilities, the intelligent co-operatio: 


in interest is essential. These parties at 


1. The Public authorities 
Railway officers 
Representatives of labor 
Representatives of investors 


All these groups are influenced 
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habits of thinking. The public authorities are supposed 
to hold the scales of justice in balance but they certainly 
have failed to do so heretofore and it seems very doubt- 
ful whether they will do any better hereafter. Their 
power and stubbornness can only be overcome by an 
aroused and intelligent public opinion. This is a very 
large order! 

While the United States is sub-divided into presumably 
self-governing states, transportation has been decided to 
be predominately interstate and, therefore, subject to fed- 
eral regulation. Nevertheless the state authorities who 
insist on pandering to narrow local interests fight and de- 
lay almost every attempt at abandonment to the utmost 
limit. Practically every locality thinks it is entitled to 
some advantage over others and any section producing a 
small amount of traffic believes itself entitled to the same 
rate level and the same type of service as other sections 
producing several times as much. 

State authorities consider that a moribund property 
owned locally is entitled to greater protection than ten 
times that investment owned by a public utility. It is 
possible that a few sweeping Supreme Court decisions 
may change this. 


The Viewpoint of Managements and Labor 


Many railway officers have grown up under conditions 
when the railroads had the transportation monopoly, The 
separate lines were engaged in what now looks like reck- 
less competition and even in the past, to impartial ob- 
servers, seemed unreasonable. While in most cases 
their companies have ceased to pay dividends or even 
interest on their bonds, some officers still are inclined to 
think of the prestige of “their” railroad, something in 
which the investor is usually not interested, because he 
wants dividends, and quite possibly he might also have 
an equal interest in two or more competing companies. 

While such officers have been harassed by a multi- 
plicity of federal, state and local regulations, some have 
failed to familiarize the public with their problem be- 
cause, instead of meeting the situation locally with the 
people eye to eye, they have too frequently tried to edu- 
cate the public by impersonal propaganda which some- 
times has been little more than whining. Some manage- 
ments have also been too self-satisfied because their own 
security holders have been inarticulate. The bankers 
who have distributed the securities have been unwilling 
to assert themselves in the management because they did 
not want it said that Wall Street or the bankers were 
running the railroads. As a matter of fact, if they had 
asserted themselves intelligently and objectively, the re- 
sults might have been different. It should be remem- 
bered, though, that bankers are human and therefore dis- 
inclined to antagonize men who might take their banking 
business elsewhere. 

The representatives of labor should also realize that 
they cannot exact more than the traffic will bear. Rail- 
road employees, with the possible exception of those in 
train and engine service, were grossly underpaid twenty 
years ago even in comparison with other -walks of life. 
This is exemplified by the fact in 1913, 1,759,020 em- 
ployees of railroads earned $1,338,612,385; in 1933 the 
much smaller number of 971,196 earned $1,403,840,833. 
Now the pendulum has swung far in the opposite 
direction. 

Railroad labor is much more closely organized than 
any of the other groups concerned because they have 
no conflicting or competing interest. Many labor leaders 
are mere politicians who look no further than the next 
election of their union and talk and act accordingly. 
However, some are men of broad understanding and 
real vision; it is to be hoped and is quite possible that 
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out of these there may come some real constructive lead- 
ership of the type of the late P. M. Arthur, who, during 
his time, a generation ago, made the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers probably the most highly re- 
spected labor union in the world. 


The Inarticulate Investors 


The investors may: be divided into two classes—bond- 
holders and stockholders. A majority of bonds are held 
by large insurance companies, banks, educational and 
beneficial institutions, etc. Each group is busy with its 


own affairs and generally co-operates, if at all, only in 
case of trouble. They have been and still are largely 
inarticulate. Although we think of these holders as in- 
stitutions, the final parties in interest are the public; 
that is, the holders of 67,000,000 life and fire and 
other insurance policies; depositors in savings banks, 
those interested in having their children educated in en- 
dowed schools or colleges or those who hope, if neces- 
sary, to have the benefit of hospitals and other insti 
tutions of that type. 

Stockholdings are more scattered. The bulk of the 
personal interest of stockholders is concentrated in other 
directions and they are entirely unorganized. In fact, 
probably one of the greatest problems of our day arises 
from the existence of large corporations whose stock, 


in many cases, is not even to the extent of one per cent 
owned by any single individual. Such corporations have 
in effect self-perpetuating management and their activ- 
ities and success are entirely dependent on the sense of 
responsibility of the directors. The position of direc- 
tors of late has been made more difficult than ever by ad- 
ditional responsibilities laid upon them without adequate 
compensation, and by the constant threat of law suits. 

The shippers or the public are not mentioned among 
these four groups because the public authorities are sup- 
posed to represent them. The transportation problem in 
the final analysis is an intensely human one. The re- 
sponsibility for its difficulties is due to the imperfections 
of human nature inherent to all parties concerned. 


Summing Up 

The problem is an urgent one because the values of 
railroad securities which are held by fiduciary institu 
tions, as mentioned above, which really means the people, 
are shriveling and also because nothing would give 
greater stimulation to general business than the re-entry 
of the railroad companies into the materials market. An- 
other important factor leading to recovery would be 
restored confidence on part of investors. If they could 
be made to feel that their savings invested in railroad 
securities would not disappear, they would purchase 
more freely of all kinds of commodities which would 
affect every trade; for example, people would buy auto- 
mobiles and jewelry; many would improve their homes 
or possibly add to them. 

The reflation of greatly deflated railroad securities 


would incidentally mean the advance in the price level 
of most securities which would help to restore confidence 
at large much more than hopeful announcements from 
Washington. 

It is impossible to deny that most people look upon 
the broad movements of the stock market as a barometer 
reflecting future conditions. Theoretically, a plan for a 
modernized, efficient national transportation system 
should be worked out by representatives of the groups 
concerned. It does not seem possible, however, for these 
groups, except labor, to become articulate, because they 
are entirely unorganized. 

Nobody at all’can represent the investors as a group. 

(Continued on page 869) 
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unction Controlled Remotely on 


Lehigh Valley 


New power switches and signals 
controlled by C. 2. &. type of 
equipment replace mechanical 
interlocking 



























T Van Etten Junction, N. Y., the Lehigh Valley 
has replaced a mechanical interlocking with pow- 
er switch machines and signals which are con- 
trolled remotely, by centralized traffic control circuits 
and equipment, from a C. T. C. machine located in State 
Line Tower, 13.2 miles east. The use of a new type of 
quick-detachable C. T. C. relays, facilitating maintenance 
inspection, is a feature of this installation. 

At Van Etten Junction a tle-track line diverges 
from the double-track main line and extends by way of 
Ithaca to another junction with the main line at Geneva The Control Is of the CT.C. T 
Junction, the distance between the two junctions being 
56.3 miles by way of the main line, while through Ithaca 
the distance is 59.5 miles. To serve Ithaca, certain im- “arm,” which directs movements to the It! 
portant passenger trains, including the Black Diamond, pivot light serving as a marker for 
are routed over the single-track line, while through Proceed” indication. The eastward home sig 
freight trains and several night passenger trains are Ithaca line likewise has two “arms,” while the 
routed over the low-grade double-track line. The daily home signal on the main line has one three-posit 
traffic consists of five passenger trains each way via andamarker. These high signals are so contr 































Ithaca, and three passenger trains each way via the main ‘Stop and Proceed” indication is displayed w! 
line, as well as 20 to 22 freight trains and a varying trol lever is cleared with the block occupied | 
number of extra passenger trains. Thus the total daily ing train; this indication changes to a more fa 
traffic through Van Etten Junction averages more than dication when conditions permit. The two dv 
36 trains daily. operate to three positions, including the 45 
lower quadrant as the third position 
Track Layout and Signaling main line, as well as the single-track lin 


equipped with semaphore upper-quadrant 
block signals, and certain of these 
serve also as approach signals for the 
trolled interlocking at Van Etten Ju 


At Van Etten Junction, where the new remotely-con- 
trolled equipment replaces the mechanical interlocking, 
the three new electric switch machines, for the crossover 
and junction switch, are equipped for dual control, and 
the signals are of the pos tion-light type. The westward 
home signal has a three-position top “arm,” for directing 
movements on the main line, and a two-position bottom 


The Control Machine 


The control machine in the State Li 
latest C.T.C. type, having five rotary 
for signals, two for switches and one spare. ‘ 
levers, one for each track, are required 
of the five signals, because the proper signal 
the route set up by the position of the switcl 
switch lever controls the two crossover switcl 








To New York» = = other lever controls the junction switc! \ 

,= day _, OT. lamp are mounted in the face of each switch k 

YY light when the position of the switch does not « 

7 with that of the lever. An illuminated tracl 
© Diipitcliars Telephone above the levers forms a part of the machi 


lines representing the tracks, a lamp in each 
tant, home and “OS” sections, is lighted whet 
responding section of track is occupied by a trai 
Track Plan of Van Etten Junction position of each switch is indicated on the di 
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miniature movable points which repeat the operation in 
the field. Likewise, when a signal displays a proceed 
aspect, this fact is indicated by the illumination of a 
lamp on the diagram adjacent to the symbol for the cor- 
responding signal. 

The control circuits are of the two-wire C.T.C. duplex 
type, only two No. 10 insulated copper line wires being 
required between Van Etten Junction and State Line 
tower. The duplex arrangement involves polarized con- 
trol, i.e., a series of positive and negative impulses, for 
the control of functions, and timed indications, i.e., a 
series of short and long impulses, for sending in indica- 
tions to the control machine. The coding apparatus is 
built up of the latest Type-A individual quick-detachable 
C.T.C. relays, which are assembled in sheet-metal cabi- 
nets. These relays are equipped with plug-type con- 
nections so that any relay can easily be pulled out and 
replaced without removing any wire connections, because 
all wire connections are made on the stationary plug 
boards. 


A-C Floating Power System 


The a-c. floating system of power supply, using stor- 
age batteries charged through rectifiers, is used for the 





operation of the switches, signals, track circuits and 
various control circuits. The signals are fed by a-c. 
normally but in case of an a-c. outage the feed is cut over 
on to the storage battery. The a-c. power is generated 
in the railroad shop at Sayre, Pa., about one mile east 
of State Line Tower, and is transmitted to Van Etten 
Junction at 440 volts over an open line of two No. 4 
copper line wires. At each signal location, a General 
Electric capacitor is provided to correct the power 
factor. Previous to the installation of the capacitors, 
the feed was increased to 465 volts at the power house 
and again stepped up at State Line Tower, but even 
then, normal voltage was not maintained at Van Etten 
Junction. 

\t Van Etten Junction, all the relays, code equipment 
and battery are located in a welded sheet-metal house 6 ft. 
by 12 ft., set on a concrete foundation. This house is 
divided into two compartments, the outer one of which 
is used as a telephone booth and is locked with a 
standard switch lock so as to be accessible to trainmen, 
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while the inner door is locked with a signal department 
lock, so as to be accessible to signal department forces 
only. 

This installation was designed and installed by signal 
and telegraph department forces of the Lehigh Valley. 
The signal equipment, including switch machines, sig- 
nals, C.T.C. control system, relays, rectifiers, etc., was 
furnished by the General Railway Signal Company. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the wee! ded De- 
cember 15 totaled 579,935 cars, an increase of 28,- 
924 cars as compared with the week before and of 


20,516 cars as compared with the correspond week of 
last year, largely attributable to heavier coal loading. 
As compared with 1932 this was an increase of 64,166 
cars. Loading of miscellaneous freight, coal, and forest 


products showed increases as compared with last year, 
while coal, grain and grain products, forest produets, 
and coke showed increases as compared with the week 
before. The summary, as compiled by the Association 
of American Railroads, follows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 


Week Ended Saturday, December 

Distr ts 1934 1932 
Eastern ... aie igh tea 134,609 1,245 
Allegheny pee 110.1¢ 6.647 
Pocahontas . Trerr eS $0,615 40.301 
Southern . ‘ R8 : 79.594 
Northwestern ..........0% . 68,315 59,537 
Central Western want 8 5.500 
Southwestern ... = ae Se ee 0,¢ 12.945 
Total Western Districts .... 174 77.98 


Ore 52 
Mercl L.C.1 7 
Misce ‘ é 
De mbe 769 
Decembe 607 
Decembe ‘ 05 
Novembe ( 18 
Nov be 7 84,5 72,623 
Cumulative Total, 50 Weeks 812,579 80,141 


The freight car surplus for the last half November 
averaged 381,355 cars, an increase of 32.035 cars as com- 
pared with the first half of the month. Thx included 
224,104 box cars, 109,221 coal cars, 24,640 stock cars, 
and 9,045 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week led December 
15 totaled 43,367 as compared with 38,888 in 1933 and 
43,418 cars for the previous week, according 
pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


» the com- 


I Total Cars 
Rec'd from 
I Connections 
Total for Canada: 

December 15, 1934 ‘ oor . 1.644 
December 8, 1934..... : $3.4 19.096 
December =. . 7.575 
December 16, 1933...... 18,509 

Cumulative Totals for Canada 
December 15, 1934.... ; 63,048 
December 16, 1933 , l » 042 
December 17, 1932... ' 941,351 
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IVER improvements designed to afford cheap water 
transportation are costing the taxpayers in many in- 
stances far more than they are saving the shippers, 

but where they are reducing transportation expense to 

the shippers they ought to contribute to the cost, accord- 
ing to a report by the Mississippi Valley Committee to 
the Administrator of Public Works as to ways of co 
ordinating the use and development of the water re- 
sources of the valley. Statements are included showing 
that the cost to the government of the maintenance of 
many of the improved waterways, including interest on 
the construction cost in some instances, greatly exceeds 
the cost of hauling freight, ranging from $.001 per ton- 
nnle on the Monongahela river to $3.50 on the Osage 

river, whereas the average rail rate is less than a cent a 

ton-mile. 

The committee finds lack of economic justification for 
much of the large expenditure of the federal government 
on waterway improvements, particularly those on the 
Upper Mississippi and Missouri river systems, and sug- 
gests an inquiry as to whether or not shippers should 
bear a portion of the cost. As to some proposed proj- 
ects it recommends that further improvements be held 
in abeyance until more careful studies have been made 
and pending a reconsideration of policies whereby the 
cost to the government would be repaid by shippers who 
receive the benefits. 

However, the committee also sees need for “poise and 
deliberation” and finds that navigation of lakes and rivers 
has an import int place in a nation’s transportation SVs 
tem, saying “it is a form of transportation which ex 
presses deep-seated vaca ind piaerasie instincts and in 
it there are already huge public investments.” If we 
had never gone in for inland waterways, it remarks, our 
problem would be different. “But we are in it and in 
deep, and probably to stay, if only for the reason that 
development or regulation of a given river may be de- 
sirable from one or more standpoints other than naviga- 
tion.” It recommends that the main stem of the Missis 
sippi and other great arteries of water transport, includ- 
ing connections with the Great Lakes, should be ade- 
quately developed but that navigation on tributaries 
should be extended only where intensive studies indicate 
economic justification. Projects relating to local water- 
ways, it says, should be evaluated strictly on their merits, 
and be promoted only as they can play an important 
part in a co-ordinated system. 


rl 


New Commission Suggested 


The report also recommends the establishment of a 
suitable waterways commission to study and regulate 
inland waterway development and navigation, with the 
expectation that ultimately all forms of ig ag in a - 
rail, water, highway and pipe line— may be unified < 
parts of a co-ordinated system and brought under one 
regulatory body. 

The committee finds that during the next 20 years the 
federal government could profitably spend a billion dol- 
lars on river works, including flood control and other 
projects, in the Mississippi Valley, 50 per cent of which 
would be self-liquidating, but that such a long-range 


New Waterway Policy Recommended 


Mississippi Valley Committee finds large sums being expended on 
doubtful or unjustified projects 












flexible program would require continuous 


for next steps; economic and engineeri! 








termine the order of projects on the basis 
and general benefits ; and detailed surveys and t 
ration of basic plans in order to have them 
prompt action in accordance with pul 
particular time. It is suggested that such a pi 
clude $400,000,000 for power, $300,000,000 
control and $300,000,000 for navigati 

Regarding the Upper Mississingt | syste 
says: “It is not possible by any calcul 
accounting to discover any economic justifi 
vast expenditures on the projected improve 
waterways... Navigation projects on the | 
sippi system have cost the federal govern: 
1934, a total of more than $126,000,000 for 
alone, to which the completion of exist 
add another $91,000,000. At the present 
economic justification can be found for this 
It is possible that the future will tell a differ: 
For the latter reason the committee does not 
discontinuance of the present project 
channel in the Upper Mississippi. 

As to the Missouri it says: “The 
Missouri river is being improved f 
face of great obstacles and at an expens 
doubtful justification... Although lat 
spent in improving channels along the Mis 
the commercial usefulness of the rive: 
as yet. Until the value of further imp1 
about $250,000,000, is determined, 
are recommended. It is recommet 
river project be abandoned.” 

\s to the Lower Mississippi the 
government subsidy provided shippers by w 
6 mills per ton-mile, river mileage, 01 it 
reduced to a basis comparable to ex; 
haulage, and that “a detailed study should 
the costs of; and the savings, if any, 
improvement of the lower Mississipy 
navigation, with a view to determining wl 
the savings to the shippers warrant the | 
of any charge for the use of the waterway. S 
might well involve a consideration as 
there are good reasons for the continued es 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, in view 
of the act of 1924 by which it was established 

The committee also finds that “navigati 
tributary streams, despite costly channel i1 
is of slight importance and that navigatio1 
sippi itself has been declining since 1926 
the fact that the federal government has s 
thorized the spending of about $190,000,000 { 
ing the channel between New Orleans and Ca 
an inquiry as to whether or not shippers s! 
portion of the cost is highly desirable 

Regarding the Ohio system the report s 
sive use is indicated by the fact that the 
alone leads all the inland rivers of the | 
traffic, and that the Ohio itself cart 
Mississ‘ppi. “With costs to the fed 
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improving and maintaining channels ranging from one 
mill for each ton-mile on the Monongahela to 23.2 cents 
per ton-mile on the Big Sandy it is clear that some of 
the river improvements in the basin have justified them- 
selves and that others have passed their peak of useful- 
ness. There is a middle group whose future status 
should be determined by further inquiry. It is suggested 
that a study be made to determine if it would be practic- 
able to levy shipping charges for the special services and 
facilities now provided at government expense. New nav- 
igation projects may well wait such determination.” 

As to the Red, Arkansas, White and Ouachita rivers 
the report says: “Navigation is possible on all four 
streams for varying distances, and a considerable amount 
of federal money has been spent on channel improve- 
ments, but the actual use made of these facilities is minor 
and no further improvements are recommended.” 

The 242-page report is based on studies extending 
over a year by a group of leading scientists and tech- 
nicians. The committee was assigned the task by the 
President, with instructions to prepare a plan for the 
use and control of water within the Mississippi drainage 
basin, including 31 states. Most of the recommendations 
deal with the use and control of water for purposes other 
than navigation. The Mississippi Valley committee has 
now been reconstituted as the technical committee on 
water planning of the National Resources Board, which 
last week made public its findings and recommendations. 
The members of the Mississippi Valley Committee were 
Morris L. Cooke, consulting engineer, Philadelphia, 
chairman; Harlan H. Barrows, chairman of the De- 
partment of Geography, University of Chicago; Herbert 
S. Crocker, consulting engineer, Denver; Lt. Colonel 
Glen E. Edgerton, Corps of Engineers; Henry S. Graves, 
dean, School of Forestry, Yale University; Major 
General Edward S. Markham, Chief of Engineers; 
Charles H. Paul, consulting engineer, Dayton; Harlow 
S. Person, consulting economist, New York; and Sher- 
man M. Woodward, professor of hydraulics, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Toll Charges Suggested 

A rather careful balance seems to have been aimed at 
in so far as expressions on many of the points in con- 
troversy between advocates of water transportation and 
those more interested in rail transportation are con- 
cerned. “Certain disadvantages attach to any river 
development,” the report says, but, on the other hand, 
“some waterways have continued to prove economically 
justifiable,” and “we need new estimating, accounting, 
and cost-finding technique not only to weigh the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of river transportation but to 
determine the proper place of inland waterways in a 
co-ordinated national transportation system.” It may 
be desirable “to introduce a new element by imposing 
charges where they are justified by special services and 
special facilities and where the traffic can bear them,’ 
the committee says, but “until we know more than we do 
today it is difficult to suggest a policy as to the extent 
and nature of the charges for the use of navigation fa- 
cilities provided at government expense.” 

The committee does not regard it as necessary, nor 
indeed practicable, to use waterway projects—either 
actual or potential—for the general regulation of railroad 
rates, but at another point it observes that “water trans- 
portation has sometimes had a chastening effect on rail- 
road rates.” 

Any national navigation policy should comprehend a 
careful and comprehensive study of the economic justi- 
fication of proposed new improvements on inland water- 
ways, the report says. “It is believed that this phase of 
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the subject has in some instances in the past been too 
lightly considered—if considered at all. Economic justi- 
fication should be definitely established early in the study 
of any proposed river or canal improvement.” Also the 
committee believes that, in the long run, and as a general 
policy, all transportation rates should be based on the 
whole cost of the service rendered. A system of ac- 
counting is required through which the capital invest- 
ment as well as maintenance and operating costs on any 
given going new navigation project can be currently de- 
termined. But it suggests a plan for taking out of con- 
sideration a large part of the capital investment by saying 
that in figuring investment it should be recognized that 
outlays previous to a certain date have been “amortized 
by time, if not through accounting procedure.” A sum- 
mary of the report includes the following as to navi- 
gation: 





Navigation: Inland waterways in the United States fixed the 
lines which the first westward migrations were to follow. As 
highways, canals and finally railroads were thrust westward from 
the Atlantic coast, waterways lost their supreme significance. 
Nevertheless they have continued to play a part in the national 
life, billions of dollars have been invested in them, and they have 
a romantic and traditional interest which cannot be disregarded. 

Certain disadvantages attach to any river development: Rivers 
are crooked and often do not follow normal lines of traffic 
movement; reshipment is often necessary; variations in the water 
level make it difficult to establish proper docking and ware- 


housing facilities; the northern waterways are closed by ice 
during many months of the year. 


On the other hand some waterways have continued to prove 
economically justifiable; inland waterway transportation has 
sometimes had a chastening influence on railroad rates; and there 


is already a large federal, state and local investment in waterways 
which would be lost if they were abandoned. Furthermore, 
navigation may well be part of a plan which provides also for 
irrigation, flood control, low-water control and power develop- 
ment. We must measure its costs and advantages in their 
relation to some or all of these other elements. 

Down to the end of 1932 the United States government had 
spent a little less than two billion dollars on river and harbor 
improvements, of which 94 per cent was expended after 1882, 


74 per cent after 1906, and 46 per cent after 1920. Of this 
amount about a billion and a half dollars were chargeable to 
navigation alone, and about $440,000,000 to navigation on the 
Mississippi river system. We have 27,406 miles of inland water- 


ways which are legally defined as navigable, of which 12,798 
miles—nearly half—are in the Mississippi system 


These legally navigable channels are in some cases no more 
than that. We need new estimating, accounting and cost-finding 
technique not only to weigh the advantages and disadvantages 
of river transportation, but to determine the proper place of in 
land waterways in a coordinated national transportation system. 
It may be desirable to introduce a new element by imposing 
charges where they are justified by special serv 1 special 
facilities and where the traffic can bear them. 

The movement toward ultimate unification might be hastened 
by the setting up of a commission to regulate water rates and 
to cooperate with the Interstate Commerce Commission in fixing 
joint rail and water rates. In time, with experien nd with 
the accumulation of data which we now lack, the two agencies 
might be combined. 

The chapter in “A National Inland Waterway Policy” 
is in part as follows: 

A National Inland Waterway Policy 

Up to seventy-five years ago the bulk of the commerce of the 
United States was water borne. Even today we have some water 
routes carrying heavy tonnages on an economic basis. The na- 
tional investment in waterways runs into the billions. While such 
facts afford wholly inadequate guides for future national policy 
as to river improvements, they do suggest racial and national 


instincts and institutions to be dealt with both considerately and 
rationally. 

In the face of this need for poise and deliberation the discovery 
is easily made that in the discussion of general policy, or its 
application to individual projects, advocates rather than impar- 
tial judges, partisans rather than disinterested technicians, have 
the public ear. Back of the appeals of the proponents of river 
navigation projects’is seen all too frequently only a drive for 
lower railroad rates and this usually with no special regard either 
to the economics or equities involved. On the other hand, it is 
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equally clear that sometimes the opponents of such projects are 
actuated, consciously or unconsciously, by a desire to protect a 
vested interest in some competing mode of transport. 

There is one universally held theory and that is that all 
methods of transportation should be “coordinated.” However, 
when one gets down to particulars this coordination too fre- 
quently is apt to mean some adjustment as between trucks, rail- 
roads, and waterways held to be advantageous by the one making 
the suggestion. 


Adequate Transportation Basic 


The maintenance of an effective comprehensive transportation 
system is possibly the most fundamental, immediate problem 
that we have to face. A nation with our territorial extent, popu- 
lation, culture, and vital dependence of one section upon another, 
is unique. It has been made possible only by an elaborate and 
adequately supported railroad system. Therefore any move, how- 
ever desirable it may be in itself, which unduly infringes upon 
the serviceability of railroads, is to be deprecated. 

In justification for those who oppose the extension of our 
‘waterway system it must be remembered that we do frequently 
keep on doing things just because we have done them in the 
past. On the other hand back of the drive for waterways there 
are frequently vested interests seeking special privileges. 

There are technical arguments against river developments en 
tirely disassociated from cost considerations: 

(1) The disadvantageous courses of many rivers 
or athwart the normal lines of traffic movement). 

(2) The inflexibility of water transport and the associated fact 
that comparatively little freight can move wholly by water from 
a point of origin to a point of consumption, defects that may 
entail relatively heavy costs for reshipment. 

(3) The impracticability of fixing wharfs, docks, and ware- 
houses on the banks of most inland rivers because of the great 
variation in stream levels. 

(4) The closure of northern waterways in 
sulting seasonal suspension of traffic. 

But in recognizing every plausible objection to be cited against 


(circuitous 


winter, with re- 


extensions to our system of inland waterways we should not 
lose sight of some further pertinent facts: 
(1) The privately owned railroads have been consistently 


opposed to virtually all 
criminating appraisal, tl 


without dis 
ch they could not secure 


waterway transportation 
1e control of whi 


(2) Essential and proper rate revisions on railroads have in 
certain instances come about only through waterway improve 
ment. 

(3) There are inland waterways in operation in our country 
the economic justification of which is generally admitted. 

(4) Government—federal, state, and local—already has a larg: 


investment 
possible, 


in waterways which it 
if not unwise, to ignore 


probably would be quite im- 


Public and Private Rights and Obligations 


If the government is to retain the confidence of our people 
it must be reasonably careful in all actions which affect private 
interests so as to safeguard the real equities involved. But we 
must here as elsewhere have in mind that the public and the 
private interest are of wholly different orders. Government fre- 
quently cannot effect the largest good of the greatest number 
without infringing private rights. The Constitution affords pro- 
tection or compensation for a genuinely injured party. Therefore, 
it may be a feeble argument against a waterway to say that it 
is going to injure a privately owned railway or even the rail- 
way system as a whole. A railroad is no more free from the 
outcome of technological evolution or of new social institutions, 
than is the corner grocery store. Under free institutions there 
can be no absolute and final restriction on the things govern- 
ment can do if the people desire to do them. Hence waterway 
policy even if it perpetuates a toll-free system may be sound 
from the standpoint of institutional democracy, even .if it be costly 
from the standpoint of the budget makers. 

Every variety of transportation facility—rivers, railroads, high- 
ways, and airways—has received subsidy at one time or another. 
The wisdom of a subsidy must be judged by the situation at the 
time it is granted. When certain transcontinental railroads were 
subsidized through land grants the country was in dire need of 
these cross-country routes to overcome delays and inconveniences 
of the covered wagon and the mule train. Transportation sub- 
sidies in the past—in theory at least—have been considered war- 
ranted only where there has been an urgent need for the ex- 
pansion of transportation facilities not readily procurable through 
private initiative. Certainly the warrant for transportation sub- 
sidies in a period of vast and rapid expansion is much more 
apparent than at present when we are having difficulty in holding 
and consolidating our economic position. 

In reaching conclusions that are to hold through a considerable 
term of years, as is inherent in the Mississippi Valley Com- 
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mittee assignment, it is not feasible to build too e» 
what is, or, especially, on what has been. One shou 
mind that in making assumptions as to what the trans; 
system of 40 to 50 years hence should be, all the 1 
lack of efficiency so much a part of the press 
iguored, because of the good offices of amortizatior 
cence. To plan 50 years ahead is, as it were, to pla! 
slate. 

Transportation modes and transportation routes 
open to obsolescence. But both the very large 
involved and the far-reaching relations of t ib 
interests that may be affected by change, { 1 
retaining facilities long after their profitableness { 
accounting standpoint has disappeared. This log 
waterways and railroads alike, once they are esta 
though later developments raise a question 
the original investment. 

Had we no noble streams, such as the Columbia, t 
the Hudson, and the Mississippi, tying our interi 
transportation routes with the open ocean, ln 
seas such as the Great Lakes and, particularly 
never gone in for inland waterways, our problet 
different. But we are in it, and in it deep, and 
stay, if only for the reason that development or ré 
a given river may be desirable from one or mors 
other than navigation. Irrigation, flood control 
trol, and power development, one or all, may 
prove the navigability of a river. So our tas! 
situation as it is—not as any one 
anew—and plot a reasonably logical 
as its base. 
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Outlays for Rivers and Harbors 


policy of improving rivers and harbor 

States under federal direction and with federa 
begun more than a hundred years ago. 1 first 
for the improvement of the Ohio (first member 

System to receive attention) was made in 1824 
of the appropriations for rivers and har 
f the work to June 30, 1932, includ 
$1,941,779,999. 
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Table 1.—Comparison of Total Amounts Appropriated by C 
Specified Dates for Rivers and Harbors 
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Harbor Improvements 178 
Congress, Ist session. 
[Transportation by Water, Bureau of the ¢ 
Annual Reports, Chief of Engineers, U. S. A 





The last three items include flood control. 


The amounts stated 


basis as the others, 
; : 














for 1882 and 1906 ar 

but the discrepancies are not 
be significant. These data indicate that dur 
1932 almost as much money was appropriat« 
harbors as during the hundred years prece« 

Some part of the expenditures for flood control 
sippi river is properly chargeable to navigati 
thereof is difficult of determination, for some 
both purposes. As a matter of fact, of the 
thorized by the act of May 15, 1928, f 
the Lower Mississippi, $100,000,000 was 
navigation. 

The total expenditures of United States ds 
30, 1932, when adjusted in the manner heretofo 
to exclude amounts not attributable directly to na 
the rivers and harbors of continental United States 
to $1,534,862,753. This amount includes the valu 
materials, etc., on hand, accounts receivable and a 
able. The cost of new work is $1,062,217,931 
nance $435,812,044 subdivided as follows: 
































































































































Seacoast harbors and channels........... $444,684 
Lake harbors and channels.............. 157 
Mississippi River System........... an 377.8 





Intracoastal canals and other waterways... 8 
Operation and care of canals........... 
Miscellaneous 
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while other portions may have extremely low tonnages. A given 
river which may have been canalized to carry parts of these 
tonnages may now be maintained at a relatively high cost, and 
in itself may not have been worth the price that was paid for 
its development. However, if the particular stream has become 
a traffic feeder for a main route, such as the Ohio or the Missis- 
sippi, its abandonment is open to serious question. This is espe- 
cially true if the cost deficit which the stream in question sets 
up is fully reflected in the picture of costs for the system as a 
whole. The reluctance to change transportation systems or 
modes, however, becomes highly objectionable when carried too 
far. 

Perhaps the rapid transition to pipe lines for carrying oil may 
be cited as a well advised shift. Pipe lines certainly represent 
a direct improvement in transportation. This improvement came 
about because of industry’s ever watchful demand for lower cost 
transportation methods, the appearance of new technical facili- 
ties and economic conditions, and the power of a great industry 
to make the necessary investment. 


Waterways and Railways Complementary 


Similarly we have developed inland water routes which carry 
millions of tons of products. The water routes were first 
developed because of the movement of the earlv pioneers into the 
vast inland areas. Then the railroads came, and proved throug! 
their greater flexibility and ability to tap regions not close to 
the rivers, a great transportation asset. Both the railroads and 
the waterways serve at varying costs the transportation needs 
of the country and in each area sometimes at rates largely based 
on the competition. Because the water routes are free to many 


private and common carriers, and have been developed over a long 
period of years at the expense of the national and state govern- 
ments, it is contrary to ind reasoning to think of abandoning 
them simply in order that this additional freight may be carried 
on the railroads \ ( insion in transportation facilities to 


meet an eventual increase in traffic should be along the lines of 
tl e most econ mic 1 investment I d de velopment. 


Importance of Coordination 


In recent years a treme is highway development has taken 
place over a large portion f our country. The automobile 
brought this about Automobile trucks operated by enterprising 





business men have grown tremendously in number, simply to 
serve better the transportation necessities of our nation. The 
auto truck is here to stay, to serve various classes of work and 
carry various classes of commodities. 

But so are the railroads here to stay. They will probably 
continue to be, for an indefinite period, the backbone of the 
transportation facilities of the country. The pipe line systems 
are here to stay, for a very long period to serve various and 
particular functions, largely in the field of petroleum and its 
products. Similarly, the waterways are here and in some locali- 
ties are of such importance that additional money for maintaining 
and for increasing their capacity can be well spent. 

But it should be stressed that a definite plan for transportation 
as a whole, incorporating all of these various methods, is needed. 
The objective is a definite plan to continue every variety of 
facility, and to expand each when necessary, so as to provide a 
system which will give us the benefits of the lowest cost trans- 
portation. 


Necessity for Cost Data 


Irrespective of the disp sition of questions of policy, reason- 
ably exact cost data should be available on all proposed water- 
way projects so that public opinion can be informed before bind- 
ing commitments are made. Both accounting and cost finding 
techniques have now progressed to the point where they consti- 
tute fully developed and independent arts, quickly appreciated 
and utilized by industry. It will constitute a real step forward 
when government learns to avail itself of them. 

Only those outlavs reasonably chargeable to navigation should 
be included in these navigation costs. Where a river project is 
built for joint or multiple use, each of the purposes—recreation, 
power, flood control, etc.—should have allocated to it the proper 
percentage of the total outlay. 

The nation undoubtedly needs more definite and disinterested 
data to show the relative costs, taking in all factors, of trans- 
porting commodities by inland waterways in comparison to other 
media of transport. Factual data are needed on this subject to 
establish justification or nonjustification for either the building 
or continuation of anv waterway program whether it be exten- 
sive or limited. The same type of cost data will be required for 
other means of transportation if the absolutely necessary compari- 





sons are to be made 


Rates Based on Costs 
In the long run, and as a general policy, all transportation 
rates should be based on the whole cost of the service rendered. 


December 29, 1934 





But this policy today is not feasible as to rail rate first, because 
dependable data as to rail costs are not now avail and, sec 
ond, because if they were available the social interest in mam 
instances would not be served by a too rigorous lication of 
rates based on costs. Where communities and i tries have 
been built up through what was, or has beco! eferential 
treatment as judged by cost of service, moderat must fre 
quently be used in applying rates based wholly o1 rhere- 
tore cost as the single basis for rates cannot be t rously 
enforced in other parts of the transportation field 

It is not regarded as necessary, nor indeed pract e, to use 
waterway projects—either actual or potential—t the general 
regulation of railroad rates. Such rates should ilated t 
the extent necessary to guard the public interests e regard 
to the existence of competing modes of transportat whether 
the latter are similarly regulated or not. 

Nor is it necessary io deprive an existing 1 1 of the 
freight which it may be able and willing to tra t, with at 
least an operating profit, in competition with a water merel) 
to swell the traffic on the latter. But the econon lue of the 
waterway cannot always be determined solely w sis of 
the tonnage actually carried; due credit should bi for the 
reduction in transportation rates whether or not transport 
remains with the railroad. 

Generally speaking, reasonable charges should n new 
projects This should not be so intert reted as t ] le 


1 


moti na rates during the devel pment peri 
such charges would bring about the disu 
existence, and especially where tl 


material expense for mainter 

unwise to levy charges on su t 
S uld be generally t charge t 
1r special f ities are provide 

In further consideration of tl matter we y that 
a considerable body of the wel | 
the uss f inland waterways ld be, under t nt ft 
set-uy | relations with the railroad indul 
tend to divert trafic from the tery t 
their | \ erheads are in 

re or less indefintely to captur r hold i t 
vhich otherwise might be water |! 

TI l of the government s ld look t é 
lishment t more scientifi 

t and kind of service. A revamp f tl truc- 
ture of the untry would appear t he ¢ 
er] dinated system of transportat 

Unification of Waterways 

Given an inland waterways system, tl } it 
ther things being eaual, the better \ 
must necessarily be the objective, ind not a mor useles 
collection of disconnected segments of varying w 1 dept 
Public policy has been too vacillating, and lac] nsistent 
and energetic attack. As a result public expendit r water 
ways have been proportionately ineffective \ re t 
have improved waterways they should be used 

In order to obtain the best results, it is belie reater 
degree of local cooperation should be required the federal 
government is to participate in the development terways 
a large scale. If a project is worthy of rec the fed- 
eral vernment, it is worthy of some ] 1 parti tior There 
is always danger of insistent pressure upon tl 1 gover! 
ment for the expenditures of money upon pr hich have 
not been maturely considered and which, if part the burden 
were chargeable to the localities in which ¢) lvocated, 
might not be presented to the Congress. 

Where waterways have been begun, they shou mpleted, 
renerally speaking, unless it has become clear t re lack 
ing in economic or social justification. Where t stimated 
expense is considerable, and especially where t nomic or 
social justification is responsibly questioned, 1 lure might 
well be as in the case of new projects. 

Advantages of a Waterways Commission 

It is strongly held by some interested in wate transporta- 
tion that it would not be wise policy to plac¢ rways under 
the jurisdiction of the I.C.C.—a body which u t the present 
time has been largely concerned with railr f which the 
problems are becoming progressively mort licated and 
exacting 

Perhaps a master move toward the eventual lination of 
railroads, waterways, and all other modes of t sort would 
be the setting up of a commission to regulat ter rates and 
cooperate with the I.C.C. in setting joint rail 1 ter rates. 
Through such an’ agency the whole waterway situation could be 
studied. Thus there would be promulgated ar tlook and prac- 


tices as to water-borne traffic which, through discussion, 
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can ultimately gain some measure of technical and public of the present project for a nine-foot 
approval. After public opinion has been given a chance through Cities. While an economic justification 
the broad functioning of such an agency to arrive at some basic puted by any standard business accounting 
conclusions, the consolidation of all federal regulating agencies mittee does not recommend its discontinua1 
might easily become the next logical step. reasons for this. First, it is part of a prog 


Following the appointment of such a waterways commission, has been authorized by the Congress; sec 
one of the first duties would be the determination of the reasons argument that the main stem of the great 
why so small a percentage of the present commerce of tl one navigation unit from its mouth to thes 
nation is now moving on our inland waterways, why the barge  headwater cities and natural navigation 





lines now operating on our costly waterway system cannot dentally, that the river system should be 
develop and, especially, hold their fair proportion of freight Lakes system. 

traffic, and why the possibilities of such streams as the Hudson 

go practically unused. Also, it would be enlightening to know The Ohio Basin 
why it is that in countries where railroads are owned wholly or a Pl ; ie , 

in part by thé state (France, Germany, Belgium, etc.), and No large region in the United States 


where impairment of railroad values by water navigation would More varied transportation facilities thai 
naturally be guarded against, there have been consistent policies Ohio basin. Railroads, highways, and water 


of development of water navigation, whereas in the countries in developed to a high stage of efficiency. B 


which railroads are privately owned there has been no such tion there is in this region an unusual op; 
national waterways policy. ordination of various transportation med 
It is tragic that in a matter so obviously a as is inland Railroads, the basic American transporta 
waterway transp rtation such data as are available should receive of the more important sections of the bas 
little common recognition. Until this factual situation is gen- productive northern district every city, to 
erally understood, public opinion will remain grounded largel) near at least one railroad. Main lines an 





on guesswork and the whim f the moment together and run in such a variety of direct 
: : Pat 1 wills : this district like a net. In addition to the O 
Additional discussion of the results of river improve ‘ ‘ 



































tributaries have been improved for 1 
ments for navigation purposes is included in chapters some $240,000,000. The project dept 
on the separate basins. showing the relation of the traffic feet ; that for the tributaries now averag 
to the cost incurred by th ernment and that proposed '"° aoe important ones are being impr 
bg 9 re Aa Shoat i comparable with those on the main str 
for additional 1mprovem S Private carriers—largely coal and steel 
ort more than 95 per cent of the t 
Upper Mississippi Region river. Most of this traffic moves ov 
, the available waterway. However, t 
In its original condition 1 r Mississippi was navigable ntiré "Ohio river system in 1929 was 40 
at certain seasons throughout it ntire length, and before the early ton-mileage, in a good year 
advent of railroads was the most economical route to the nortl 3.000,000,000. ‘ 
west Ri trafic re ed its he decade 1850-60, he large volume of water-borne t1 
when it is said 1,100 stear ts plied the upper river. Fro the Ohio river system is accounted 
then on the river traffic was unable to meet the competition of fact that the river flows in the direct 
developing railroads; in part f inadequate depth and ments. Furthermore, bulk commoditi: 
obstructions. but chiefly be the rivers, unlil he railroad water hauling, are present in large q 
we at right angles to the f traffic gress ient for navigation throughout tl 
of 1878 roved a project : fe nel; tions; the climate is favorable for 
and in 1907 the present roject, which first ra tion. The Monongahela leads all inla 
6-foot_channel on the main stem above St.: Louis, and lesser in volume of traffic. The Ohio itself 
channels on tributaries, but was modified in 1932 to provide than does the Mississippi. Practicall, 
a 9-foot channel on the main stem The federal expenditures by private carriers who pay no tolls 
on projects of the Upper Mis ippi system above the mouth of present policy, the construction costs and t 
the Ohio to June 1934 were n the main stem, $104,300,000, tenance costs of navigation projects ar 
and on tributaries and connections $21,750,000, a total of $126,- no part of either of these costs is direct! 
050,000, not including $40,000,000 for maintenance and opera- ment. The committee believes that this 
tion. The estimated cost of mpletion on the present project hed (see “A National Inland Waterway 
as it now stands is: for main stem, $91,300,000, additional Table 6 lists the existing navigation p: 
expenditures on tributaries and connections being estimated as exclusive of those on the Tennessee rivet 
negligible. The maximum traffic since continuous records weré¢ cluded in the development program « 
begun on the stretch between St. Paul and the mouth of the Authority and therefore are outside tl 
Missouri was 4.5 million tons in 1903. The minimum was in Land one shown do not include cost 
1916 with 500,000 tons, between which point and 1,000,000 tons nor handling the freight, but are fe 
it has since varied. The great decline has been the result main) of hich is being paid by the users of the 
of diminishing traffic in | ind lumber. es these cases, however, the savings t 
It is not possible by any i tions of business accounting to provide for repayment to the government 
to discover an economic justif n for the vast expenditures and operation and maintenance costs, in cas 
on the projected improvement these waterways; especially ommended by the committee wherever feas 
from the prevailing viewpoint of self-liquidation, but also even Rearranging the projects listed in Ta 
from the viewpoint of complete coverage of costs of maintenance per ton-mile, they take the following ord 
and operation. It is the more impossible when consideration is ; 
given to the fact that diversion of grain traffic from railroads 
which is included in oresent culations, is quite likely to be _— 
checkmated by the highly probable development of through : Misieeaied 
water traffic from the Great Lakes by way of the St. Law- Green aad eh ie ea pee 
rence river to the Atlantic. On the other hand, there is noth- OM: cotmrcuaatiden 
ing in past experience which permits us to envisage the total 4. Kanawha ....... ere 
situation of productivity and exchange of commodities between z 9 oo ne <a eat eee ees 
the upper, central, and lower reaches of the Mississippi basin, 7. Allegheny (slack-water portion)... 
and connected regions, when there shall exist these great arteries 8. Youghiogheny ...... Ya 
of water transport of adequate depth throughout the entire  ,) Cumbe prteihe =: Anpamnnaeedal 
valley and connected with the Great Lakes. Especially is this 11 Combetianl ‘tadiow Weditte)... 23 
true in view of the fact that present studies of planned utiliza- 12. Little Kanawha ...... errr 
tion of natural resources indicate the need of a comprehensive 5° we nae B (open-channel portion). 
program of new allocations of land to more varied uses, which 15 Bie Seeby PENCE VEM PR Gay 0s O66 66858 
will inevitably include renewal of tr ific in heavy commodities : / 
and in view further of indications of a more decentralized and It should be noted that all of these tor 
widely distributed chantry: on a year of heaviest traffic, giving the 
In the absence of outstanding and pivotal water factors, the favorable conditions. Considering the first 


Upper Mississippi Valley offers, with one exception, no defined ing list, a not excessive charge per ton-mile \ 
project of magnitude having an obvious federal interest. The the government its cost of operation and mainte: 
exception to which reference has just been made is completion on the investment, and, over a long period of 
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large part of construction cost. It is estimated that improve- 
ments now under way on the Kanawha wiil increase traffic 
and reduce ton-mile costs to about $0.007. While these are only 
four of the fifteen projects listed, they represent 85 per cent 
of the total cost. 

As to the last four in the list, the ton-mile costs are so high 
that there is little hope of any substantial returns to the United 
States for its construction and operation expense, or any part 
thereof. Nor is there any reasonable prospect of future traffic 
that will justify more than minimum possible operation and 
maintenance costs, except possibly on the Allegheny, where the 
Chief of Engineers estimates that a nine-mile improvement wiil 
bring additional traffic that will result in a ton-mile cost of 
about $0.0055. These four projects represent only 1.2 per cent 
of the total cost of those listed. 

Projects numbered 5 to 11 in the list are in the intermediate 
class and conditions may develop whereby some of them might 
justify a charge that would return to the government its opera- 
tion and maintenance costs and perhaps part of the interest 
on its investment. Proposed future expenditures on these 
projects should be studied carefully with that thought in mind. 

On the Ohio river are now being built two new fixed dams 
which will eliminate six of the existing dams on the main stream 
and also three on the Kanawha river; three new modern struc- 
tures will also replace seven dams on the latter stream. The 
Allegheny river is likewise being modernized in its lower sec- 
tion by construction of two new dams replacing three obsolete 
structures. The dams on the Cumberland river are being raised 
to provide a navigable depth comparable to that available on 
the Ohio. On the Green and Barren rivers modern locks of 
adequate dimensions are being constructed at two existing 
dams. The estimated cost of this work is $26,000,000. 

Insufficient data are available to justify the proposed exten- 
sion of the Youghiogheny project, and an estimate of additional 
traffic is needed to justify the proposed improvement on the 
Cumberland. 

The proposed betterments on the Green and Barren rivers 
and the proposed improvement of the Nolin river, in the opinion 
of the committee, should await a reconsideration of policy 
whereby cost to the government would be repaid by shippers 
who receive the benefit. 

The same comment applies to proposed work on the Allegheny 

At Youngstown, Ohio, and vicinity there is strong local senti- 
nent urging the government to undertake the Beaver-Mahoning 
yroject to provide a 12-foot channel, to assure a 9-foot navigable 
lepth, from the Ohio river to Struthers, Ohio, a distance of 
35 miles. The cost of construction is estimated at $47,000,000, 

f which 1¢ million is proposed to be carried by local interests ; 
the estimated annual cost of operation and maintenance is $640,- 
000. Assuming that $37,000,000 of the construction cost to be 
carried by the United States will be charged off annually at 
4 per cent ($1,480,000 per annum) and, adding the annual 
operation and maintenance cost ($640,000), the annual cost to 
the United States would be $2,120,000. Estimated annual traffic 
according to the best figures available is 6,000,000 tons or 192,- 
000,000 ton-miles. According to these estimates, the federal 
costs would be 35 cents per ton or $0.011 per ton-mile. Pro- 
ponents of the project claim savings of from 50 per cent to 
100 per cent in excess of those figures. The principal direct 
eneficiaries would be about six or eight large steel mills and 
perhaps an equal number of other heavy manufacturing or 
utility interests. 

Compared with other navigation projects in the Ohio basin, 
the ton-mile cost ($0.011) for proposed U. S. investment in con- 
struction plus operation and maintenance costs, is higher than 
that on the Monongahela ($0.001), the Green & Barren ($0.004), 
the Ohio ($0.005), and the Kanawha ($0.009), although, as has 
been said, prospective users could probably afford to repay this 
cost if that were the general policy. Unless or until an arrange- 
ment can be made whereby beneficiaries under a liberal repay- 
ment schedule will return to the government its cost of construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance, it is suggested that a new 
project of this class might better be held in abeyance pending 
reconsideration of a new navigation policy. 
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The Missouri Basin 


The main stem of the Missouri river is being improved for 
navigation in the face of great obstacles and at an expense 
which has very doubtful justification. The obstacles hindering 
its effective development and use as a waterway include both 
the nature of the river itself and the nature of the transporta- 
tional needs of the basin. The rather short navigation season in 
the middle and upper reaches of the river, the low flow in late 
summer and autumn (normally peak seasons in the traffic of the 
basin), the shifting natural channels, the unstable bottom, from 
which flood waters pick up here and there huge quantities of 
silt that are deposited at various points farther downstream, 
the similarly unstable banks in most places, the almost com- 
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plete lack of navigable tributaries to serve as branch lines of 
traffic, the general direction of flow from the vicinity of Willis- 
ton, N. Dak., to Kansas City, one that is directly athwart the 
dominant course of traffic, and the sparse population and low 
population-supporting capacity of most of the country along the 
upper reaches, are factors that restrict the commercial usefulness 
of the river and that make for great difficulty and great expense 
in attempts at its improvement. 


Fort. Peck Reservoir will cost at least $86,000,000, and, in 
addition to improving the navigability of the river, probably 
will yield immediate benefits in connection with power develop- 
ment and flood control having a capitalized valu $10,000,000. 
Further expenditures may make possible ultimate power and 
irrigation developments with an estimated capitali value of 
$40,000,000. The channel improvements above Kansas City will 
cost about $77,000,000, and those below that city about $70,000,- 
000. Thus, the total construction cost for the provements 
under way will not be much, if any, below $250,000,000. 

Assuming that the more optimistic estimates of future traffic 
on the river will be realized, the savings to shippers which 
would result from free operation of the waterway would exceed 
by only a small margin the annual charge to be rne by the 
public for maintenance and interest on the investment. If fees 
were levied with a view to reimbursing the government for the 
cost of maintenance only, the volume of traffic, doubtless, would 
be reduced materially and the savings to shippers would be 
vitiated in large measure. Most current estimates of prospective 
tonnage are exceedingly liberal, and if the present traffic on the 
section below Kansas City may be accepted as in any degree 
indicative of future prospects,! the probability of those estimates 
ever being realized even on a free waterway is I slight. 

The only tributary waterway the improve of which 
has been maintained in recent years is the O oe It 
is improved for a distance of 75 miles aboy ts mouth to 
a project depth of 3 feet at a total cost of $1,286,000 and is 
maintained at an average annual cost of $18,50( e average 
annual tonnage that moved on the river in the period 1928-1932 
excluding construction materials for Bagnell Dar vas 1,480. 
Fees sufficient to reimburse the government for the cost of 
maintenance alone would have amounted to $3.50 per ton-mile. 

Recommendations: (1) That no further navigat projects 
in the Missouri Basin be undertaken until t ent project 
for the improvement of the Missouri below Si City is com- 
pleted, and its benefits, if any, have been detern 2) That 


the Osage river project be abandoned 


Southwest Rivers 


Notwithstanding the fact that since 1828 t river has 
been designated as navigable for 550 miles a the mouth, 
the fact remains that there is no actual navigation above Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, 122 miles from the Mississij Total ton- 
nage in 1931 amounted to only 26,000, which nsisted largely 
of sand, gravel, and freight for levee constructior While there 
is considerable cotton and lumber to be moved out of the Red 
river basin, return water-borne freight is not lable As a 
result river navigation which was in the antebellum days an 
important factor in the development of the southwest and in 
the growth of such communities as Alexandria and Shreveport, 
has been virtually supplanted by rail and highway transportation. 
Canalization, bank protection, and regulation of fi can be com- 
bined to maintain a six to nine foot navigati channel, but 
the cost, it is estimated, would be about 15 ti: reater than 
the probable benefits. Expenditures for navigat purposes on 
the Red river are not justified except in a few localities. 

Up to the beginning of the present century navigation 

; 


was active on the lower reaches of the Arkansas river. 
The traffic reached its peak in 1907, when 104,593 tons, valued 
at over $2,000,000, were shipped. As a result of various factors 
these movements of package freight and forest products have 
of recent years practically disappeared from the river. However, 
some 577,000 tons of sand and gravel were hauled locally for 
short distances (generally less than three or four miles) in 1931. 
The legal head of navigation is at present considered to be 
the mouth of the Neosho (Grand) river, 465 miles above the 
mouth of the Arkansas. However, except for the local sand 
and gravel movements centered at Ozark, Dardanella, Little 
Rock, and Pine Bluff, no commerce exists upstream from the 
latter point (117 miles above the mouth), and less than 6,000 
tons of commercial freight moved below that point in 1931. 
Between 1832 and 1931 a total of $4,220,000 was expended by 
the federal government for navigation improvements on the 


1In a letter to the Secretary of War, dated September ), 1933, the 
Chief of Army Engineers said: “There is practica ! commercial 
traffic on the Missouri River at present except that incident to sand and 


gravel dredging and to ferry operation. The reported commerce in 1929 
between the mouth and Kansas City was 1,160,000 tons and between 
Kansas City and Sioux City, 209,000 tons. Of this, all but 1,300 tons 
consisted of construction materials moved by river contractors.’ 
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Arkansas river. The major portion of this sum was spent prior 
to the adoption of the present project in 1902. Comparatively 
small sums have been expended since 1916. 

Various navigation projects have been proposed by local in- 
terests. The most extensive would provide a nine-foot chan- 
nel from the mouth to Tulsa, Oklahoma, at an estimated cost 
of over $200,000,000. The expenditure of such a sum, or any 
other large sum, for the purpose of improving this stream for 
navigation appears to be without adequate economic justification. 

Water-borne traffic on the White river is limited to 331 miles 
on the main stem, 213 miles on the Black river and 94 miles 
on the Current river. The cost of increasing the channel depths 
is not justified, except as a byproduct of flood control or power 
development, for only 240,000 tons are carried on the river 
annually and existing navigation needs are being provided for 
at present. The federal government has expended about $1,900,- 
000 for open-channel work on the three rivers of the White 
river system, and about $2,000,000 for locks and dams on White 
river, or a total of $3,900,000 for navigation improvement. 


Nine Mills Per Ton-Mile Subsidy To Shippers 


Just as there is some danger that the flooded areas adjacent 
to the main stem may be used to induce uneconomical federal 
expenditures in the relatively near future, so too, the main stem 
itself may receive expenditures for navigation out of proportion 
to the actual benefits, direct and indirect, to be derived from them. 
The total cost of improving the Mississippi river for navigation 
in the section between New Orleans and Cairo may be estimated 
conservatively at $190,000,000. This includes $110,000,000 spent, 
or to be spent, under the Adopted Plan. The average annual 
maintenance costs are at least $2,700,000. During the period 
1928-1932 the average annual traffic, exclusive of material used in 
government work and the coastwise and foreign petroleum traffic 
below Baton Rouge, was about 1,681,000,000 ton-miles. If this 
volume of annual traffic continues unchanged the total government 
subsidy provided shippers by water would be, at the time of 
completion of the work now under construction, about 6 mills per 
ton-mile. Allowing for the meandered course of the river, in- 
volving distances by water that are some 50 per cent more than 


those by rail, the actual public expenditures, when reduced to 
a basis comparable to expenditures for rail haulage, would be 
approximately 9 mills per ton-mile More than two-thirds of 


; 


the traffic moved in the section below Vicksburg. Grain, cotton, 
and sugar were prominent items in through movements. With 
the exception of short hauls of sand and gravel, the use of the 
stream for local commerce was inconsequential. The Missis- 
sippi is a traffic artery of national, rather than local, significance. 
Its value as a unit in the national transportation system is 
generally thought to be great, but the matter seems to merit 
more thorough and comprehensive consideration than it previ- 
ously has received. 

In an effort in part to encourage greater use of the river, 
Congress created the Inland Waterways Corporation in 1924. 
Since 1926, traffic carried on the lower river has declined slightly 
The corporation appears not to have shown an appreciable net 
income from traffic operation, notwithstanding its exemption from 
taxes and from various administrative expenses. It has arranged 
many joint rates, has secured an increase in the minimum width 
of channel maintained, and has financed or helped to finance the 
construction of various municipal terminals. 





For the future the question of expenditures for navi- 
gation is treated as part of a gigantic scheme for the 
development of water resources for electric power, flood 
control, low water control, navigation, irrigation, recrea- 
tion, a widespread development of rural electrification, 
and an extensive national reserve against unemployment, 
on the theory that, although a given expenditure may 
not be economically feasible for a single purpose, when 
given multiple interconnecting purposes its economic 
status may show a decided improvement. 


Tue Unitrep States Civit Service CoMMISSION announces 
that applications will be received until January 30 for positions as 
telephone enginee: for the Federal Communications Commission, 
at salaries ranging from $3,200 to $5,600 a year; and for positions 
as telegraph engineer at salaries from $2,600 to $4,600. Men are 
wanted with broad education and experience and, according to the 
notice, it is highly desirable that these positions, especially those 
of the higher grades, be filled with men having high-grade and 
responsible engineering experience in those fields; including ex- 


perience in connection with the work of regulatory bodies. 
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How Avoid 
Government Ownership? 


(Continued from pag: 
Railroad officers could not give any one 


sentatives power to bind their companies 


proposed action would necessarily be 
fication by the stockholders; besides, s 
ficers may have a certain reluctance 
themselves out of their jobs! 

Even the public authorities, as exe 
various state public utility commissiot 
position to ratify any plan which mi; 
their behalf. This would have to be 
lative bodies of the various states. 

Therefore, we come back to a dictat: 
probably necessary in an emergency | 
always unwelcome. It might almost be 
ordinator has been appointed for this 
though neither his title nor the law 
position gives him the requisite aut! 
urged him for this position in private 
number of leading railway officers af 
of articles on this particular subject f 
nearly 5 years ago. 

Based on some of his previous utte1 
man is supposed to be in favor of g 
ship although he has not expressed 
ject- lately except by saying that 
not arrived. If he is still of the sa 
ably due to two reasons: 
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1—That he has seen private managen 
for efficiency and believes the government 

2—That he thinks everyone would work 
interestedly for the government as he does 

The writer believes, based on ex 
and within the United States, that gov 
would be much worse than existing 
thermore there is no sentiment in 
country, neither among the people at 
the shippers. If it is brought about 
due to lack of intelligent leadership i 
industry and on the part of all the 
an interest in it. 

Presumably Co-ordinator Eastma 
the forthcoming session of Congress s 
ing more or less the principles outlin 
Congress will give the various interest 
to be heard. We are in the hands 
representatives of the people who, acc 
of democracy, should represent the s 
wisdom, although we may have s 
this being the case. We can but 
weight will be given to the opinior 
leaders among the various interests 
not too much attention will be paid 
evangelists. 

It also appears quite reasonable 
legislation likely to be passed will creat 
over present conditions in the trai 
because these could hardly be wors 
certain that whatever the legislation 
neither perfect nor final. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF OVER 10,800 NEW 
cars has been planned under an extens 
be undertaken during 1935 by the L 
of Great Britain, the Associated Britis! 
York, reports. British railway business, 
has shown steady improvement and t 


good business is largely responsible for t 








Odds and Ends... 


New Railways 


Announcement of the building of a new railway anywhere in 
the world these days is indeed news, but the Swiss government 
goes even further and announces that contracts have been let 
to build two new railways to add to its efficient system. Both 
are mountain railways. One up Mount Diavolezza will start at 
7,009 ft. above sea level and go to a point 10,033 ft. high. An- 
other railway, to the summit of Mont LaChaux, will start at 
4,926 ft. and reach an altitude of 7,019 ft. The first will cost 
approximately $500,000, the second $400,000. 


Ticket Redemption After 64 Years 


The Southern Pacific recently made refund of $1 on a rail- 
road ticket and believes that it thereby set a record for the 
length of time elapsing between the purchase of the ticket and 
its redemption. This particular ticket was purchased more 
than 64 years ago by Frank Elder, 79-year-old pioneer resident 
of Lincoln, Cal., who kept it through the years and finally 
offered it for refund only as an oddity. The ticket covered 
transportation from Rocklin, Cal., to Lincoln, a distance of 14 
miles, and was purchased on July 10, 1870, from the Central 
Pacific, now a part of the Southern Pacific. 


“Casey’s” Conductor 

The man who clocked Casey Jones on that famous trainman’s 
last run, and one of the few remaining members of the crew 
that “railroaded” with Casey, is dead. J. C. (Chap) Turner, 
conductor for years with Casey, died at his home in Canton, 
Miss., on November 9. He was 72 years old. He was employed 
by the Illinois Central for 50 years. 

Turner often recalled circumstances surrounding Casey’s last 
run. The engineer and his crew had just completed their regular 
run north and then took the south run back, owing to illness of 
members of the other crew. 

As related in song and verified by Turner, Casey was running 
late and had “turned on the steam.” When rounding a sharp 
curve near Vaughan, Miss., the locomotive left the rails, killing 
Casey and his fireman. 


Locomotive Photos 


A new hobby that is rapidly claiming the attention of thousands 
throughout the country, is the collecting of engine pictures. First 
sponsored by groups of local enthusiasts, this hobby has become 
so popular that collectors have formed a co-operative, non-profit 
organization known as the International Engine Picture Club 
with headquarters at 280 Broadway, New York City, to facili- 
tate the exchange of such pictures. This club now has several 
thousand members in all corners of the world. Membership is 
free to anyone interested. There are no initiation fees or dues. 
Among its members one finds collectors who prefer to specialize 
in pictures of new and old motive power, electricity or steam, 
local or foreign. Others whose interests are more general save 
all kinds of railroad views including trains, stations, bridges, cars, 
snow plows, etc. Not only do the members of the International 
Engine Picture Club collect engitie pictures, but also old time- 
tables, train orders, old prints, pottery, currency, postage stamps 
and other material depicting the progress of American rail- 
roading. i 
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Hauling the President 


Three dollars a mile is approximately what it costs to trans- 
port a President of the United States by rail. The cost varies 
little with the distance traveled, but may vary much with the 
state of public sentiment toward the President. The more pre- 
cautions needed, the greater the expense. Pennsylvania officers 
estimated the cost of moving President Roosevelt from Hyde 
Park, N. Y., to Washington, at upwards of $1,000 for a trip 
of between 300 and 400 miles. President Hoover’s trip to 
Des Moines, Iowa, during the last campaign probably cost 
close to $50,000, they figure. Farm prices were near their 
record lows then, and unrest was prevalent. On the Pennsyl- 
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vania, when a President travels, no freight train is allowed to 
pass his train on adjoining tracks. Rerouting freight traffic 
so that there will be tracks between the Presidential special and 
anv moving freight trains thoughout the journey is in itself 
a major task. 

“Crank” letters cost the railroads money. They mean special 
inspections of rails and roadbed and special guards for the 
more vulnerable points along the line. Where traffic is not 
normally heavy, a pilot train must be sent ahead of the Presi- 
dential special. No train is permitted to follow the President’s 
for half an hour or an hour. At bridges, guards are equipped 
with flashlights with which they signal “all’s well.” 

Tuomas W. PHELPs, 
Wall Street Journal. 


More Nicknames 


One anonymous correspondent in Atlanta, unidentifiable ex- 
cept that he has a telegrapher’s “fist,” has sent in some 30 
or 40 railroad nicknames. His latest batch includes: 

Detroit & Mackinac—Defeated & Maltreated. 

Atlantic Coast Line—Atlantic Clothes Line. 

Bangor & Aroostook—Bang-up & Arrogant. 

Boston & Albany—Before and After. 

New Orleans & North Eastern—No Omelettes & No Eggs. 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio—Corn, Cotton & Oats. 

West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh—Watch Very Carefully 
& Proceed. 

Colorado & Wyoming—Carpenter & Walrus. 


Largest Railroader 


There being no other claimants to the above title, this depart- 
ment hereby awards the mythical prize of a bottle of reducing 














eo 
“Big John” Winstead 
salts to John Winstead, laborer on the Norfolk & Western, 


pictured herewith. John is 45, weighs an even 400 Ib. in fighting 
trim, collar size, 21, No. 11 shoe. 


News Department begins on next left-hand page 
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Streamlined Super-Power Locomotive 
(Described in Railway Age Sept. 29th) 





Stream-Lined Super-Power 
for High Speed Passenger Trains 


Locomotives of this type are ideally suited for 


high speed passenger service. 


They combine light weight, high speeds, low fuel 
consumption and economical maintenance for 
both equipment and track. They also permit 


flexibility of train operation. 


Stream-Lined Super-Power Steam Locomotives 
alone provide every essential for efficient, eco- 


nomical and safe train operation. 


























C. & N. W. Plans First 
High-Speed Steam Train 


Road’s expedited Chicago-Twin Cities 
service to be inaugurated on 
January 2 


The first high-speed standard steam- 
driven passenger train designed to compete 
with modern streamlined light-weight 
Diesel-electric trains will be placed in serv- 
ice by the Chicago & North Western on 
January 2 between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, 48114 miles, on a seven-hour sched- 
ule. Decision to operate this standard 
steam train followed the announcement of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy that it 
had ordered two light-weight streamlined 
trains which it would place in service be- 
tween Chicago and the Twin Cities in Feb- 
ruary. 

The new train will be operated over the 
same route as is taken by other North 
Western Twin Cities trains and will stop 
at Milwaukee, Wis., Adams and Eau 
Claire, the schedule being such that the 
maximum average speed attained between 
stations will be about 75 m.p.h. The north- 
bound train will leave Chicago at 3:30 
p.m. and arrive in Milwaukee at 4:50 p.m., 
St. Paul at 10:30 p.m. and Minneapolis at 
11 p.m. In the opposite direction the train 
will leave Minneapolis at 3:00 p.m., St. 
Paul at 3:30 p.m. and Milwaukee at 9:10 
p.m. and will arrive in Chicago at 10:30 
p.m. Provisions have been made so that 
persons living between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee may board the train at the latter 
point. 

While the new train cuts two hours and 
fifty minutes from the fastest North West- 
ern Twin Cities schedule, it also cuts the 
present fastest time between Chicago and 
Milwaukee, 85 miles, from 90 minutes to 
80 minutes. The North Western’s train, 
which will be known as “The Four Hun- 
dred,” the name signifying mile-a-minute 
service—408% miles in 425 minutes—will 
be drawn by an E-2 class (4-6-2 type) 
locomotive, which has been converted to 
use oil instead of coal and on which the 
driving wheels’ diameter has been in- 
creased four inches, or to 79 inches, in 
order to make possible speeds of 100 m.p.h. 
or more. 

Both northbound and southbound trains 
will consist of five modernized and com- 
pletely air-conditioned steel cars, including 
one baggage-coach, one standard coach and 
one lounge coach, one dining car and one 
parlor-observation car. The interiors of 
these cars have been redecorated in bright 
colors and new seats have been added. 
Roadbed preparations for the new train 


have been under way for the last three 
months and have included reballasting, 
curve elevation and complete testing of 
rails by a Sperry rail detector car. Prepa- 
ration of the roadway was facilitated by 
the fact that the North Western had laid 
considerable new rail during the summer in 
keeping with the usual program of replace- 
ments. In announcing the new train and 
precautions taken in preparation, the 
North Western calls attention to the fact 
that “for four consecutive years it has won 
the award for safety among Class A rail- 
roads,” and expresses its belief “that ‘The 
Four Hundred’ is destined to take its 
place among America’s foremost trains.” 


Disastrous Collision at Dundas, Ontario 


In a rear collision of passenger trains 
on the Canadian National, at Dundas, On- 
tario, on Tuesday evening, December 25, 
fifteen persons were killed and 31 injured. 
An eastbound regular passenger train ran 
over a misplaced switch and into the rear 
of a preceding excursion passenger train 
which had entered the siding about 10 
minutes previously, for the purpose of cool- 
ing a hot journal. All of the injuries, 
both fatal and non-fatal, occurred in the 
rear cars of the standing train. Two of 
the killed were parlor car porters. 

Passengers on the westbound Interna- 
tional Limited, who were delayed a con- 
siderable time because of this accident, had 
the experience the following morning when 
they reached Harvey, IIl., near Chicago, of 
being in another accident, a derailment, 
the locomotive of their train having struck 
an automobile at a highway crossing. In 
this accident, seven persons, the occupants 
of the automobile, were killed. The train 
ran a long distance beyond the crossing. 
The reports indicate that the leading truck 
of the locomotive was the only portion of 
the train that ran off the rails. 


R. R. Credit Corporation to Make 
Thirteenth Distribution 


E. G. Buckland, President of The Rail- 
road Credit Corporation, authorized the 
following statement: 

The Railroad Credit Corporation has an- 
nounced that it will make a liquidating dis- 
tribution on December 31 of $735,993, or 
one per cent, to participating carriers. Of 
this amount, $354,932 will be in cash and 
$381,061 in credits. This will be the thir- 
teenth liquidating distribution that has been 
made to participating carriers since liquida- 
tion began on June 1, 1933, and will bring 
the total amount distributed to $20,627,177. 
The authorized distributions aggregate 28% 
of the $75,422,410 fund after deduction of 
the $1,753,918 direct refunds in reimburse- 
ment of taxes paid on revenues involved. 
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P.W.A. Outlines Effects 


of Its Loans to Railroads 


Approximately 150 million man-hours 
of employment created, says 
Administrator Ickes 


Approximately 150,000,000 man-hours of 
employment, extending into every state, 
were created this year by PWA railroad 
loans, Public Works Administrator Harold 
L. Ickes announced in reviewing nation- 
wide results of a year’s campaign to create 
jobs for unemployed by making self-liqui- 
dating loans to railroad companies. Loans 
tc 30 railroad companies amounted to $193,- 
276,500 of the PWA fund. 

More than 52,000,000 of these man-hours 
were worked by men and women called 
back to regular employment by railroad 
companies and equipment manufacturers. 
The balance was worked by men and wom- 
en called back to work by production of 
more than $100,000,000 worth of materials 
and supplies purchased by the railroad 
companies and equipment makers. This 
indirect employment was created in the 
heavy industries, where unemployment was 
most acute. 

These are actual accomplishments of one 
year’s effort on the railroad phase of the 
PWA program. The contract for the first 
railroad loan was signed by Administrator 
Ickes on December 29, 1933. It was for 
a loan of $77,000,000 to the Pennsylvania. 

When the railroad program was at its 
peak this summer 70,000 men and women 
were directly employed by the railroad 
companies and equipment manufacturers, 
and it is estimated that about twice as many 
men and women had been called back to 
work by industries in every section of the 
country where both raw and finished ma- 
terials were being produced and processed. 

With $145,000,000 paid out to railroads 
by PWA, most of the program finished and 
the balance nearing completion, 25,000 men 
and women still are directly employed by 
the railroad companies and equipment man- 
ufacturers, and many more thousands are 
indirectly employed on materials and supply 
production. 

Reviewing separately the results of each 
phase of the PWA railroad improvement 
and construction program, Administrator 
Ickes pointed out that: 

1. Loans of $133,886,250 were made to 
23 railroad companies for improvements 
and construction work to be done by their 
own employees in company shops and on 
rights of way. 

2. Up to November 15, the latest date 
for which complete and exact information 

(Continued on page 875) 
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With a Booster locomotive, the extra capacity 
of the Booster provides a powerful steady 
pull that avoids the need of “bunching” with 
its subsequent damaging yank at every coup- 
ler in the train. 

It also avoids overstressing every part of 
the motion work of the locomotive itself. 

The Booster pays for itself in reduced 
locomotive maintenance. It also pays a 
handsome return in reduced damage to la- 
ding, couplers and draft gears, and in reduced 


break-in-twos. 





Booster repair parts made by the jigs and fixtures that produced 
the original are your best guarantee of satisfactory performance. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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R. F.C. Assumes Control 
of Denver & Salt Lake 


Government body votes road’s stock 
which had been pledged as 
security for loan 


In accordance with condi:ions imposed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion last month in approving and authoriz- 
ing a loan of $3,182,150 to the Denver & 
Salt Lake Western to enable the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western to complete its pur- 
chase of stock of the Denver & Salt Lake, 
the R.F.C. on December 21 assumed con- 
trol of the latter by voting the stock in the 
company, which had been pledged with the 
corporation as security for loans, to elect 
as president of the company Wilson 
McCarthy, of Oakland, Calif., a former 
director of the R.F.C., succeeding’ W. R. 
Freeman. A. A. Berle, Jr., counsel for 
the R.F.C., also was elected a director of 
the railroad. 

The D. & S. L., which operates through 
the Moffat tunnel, and the connecting Dot- 
sero cutoff, constructed by the D. & S. 
L. W., are controlled by the D. & R. G. W., 
and Mr. McCarthy explained in Denver 
that the action taken does not mean that 
the federal government is “going into the 
railroad business” but that the R.F.C. “is 
moving into the picture in order to protect 
its security in loans made to the D. & R. 
G. W., and the D. & S. L. W.” The 
arrangement will be in effect only until 
the loans are paid. The Rio Grande has 
borrowed $7,362,000 from the R.F.C. In 
other instances the R.F.C. has imposed 
conditions on the managements of roads to 
which it has made loans, including reduc- 
tions in the salaries of officers and in other 
ways, but this is the first instance in which 
it has assumed control, 

In 1930 when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized the Rio Grande to 
acquire control of the D. & S. L. by pur- 
chasing stock at $155 a share it imposed 
conditions requiring it to purchase minority 
stock which might be tendered to it at the 
same price and also requiring the comple- 
tion of the Dotsero cutoff, which connects 
the line of the Salt Lake through the tun- 
nei with that of the Rio Grande, shorten- 
ing the distance from Denver to Dotsero 
by 174 miles as compared with the distance 
via Pueblo. In September, 1932, in ex- 
tending the date for compliance with the 
conditions, the commission required the 
Rio Grande to deposit with a Denver bank 
20,530 shares of voting trust certificates of 
the Salt Lake as collateral for its obliga- 
tion to purchase an equal amount of shares 
or certificates on or before January 2, 1935. 
The 20,530 shares owned by the Rio 
Grande were also pledged with the R.F.C. 
as part security for a loan made in 1932 
and 8,940 additional shares were pledged as 
part security for another loan of $3,850,000 
made to finance the construction of the cut- 
off. 

As the D. & R. G. was unable to com- 
plete the purchase of the minority shares 
in January, the D. & S. L. W., a subsidiary 
which built the cutoff, obtained a loan from 
the R.F.C. for the purpose, offering as 
security a note of the Rio Grande secured 
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by pledge of not less than 37,776 shares 
nor more than 41,060 shares of the Salt 
Lake, of an outstanding issue of 50,000 
shares. The commission required as a 
condition that the voting power in the 
stock be vested in the R.F.C. and this was 
provided for in the loan agreement with 
the R.F.C. 

Stock representing control or part con- 
trol of other railroads has been pledged 
with the R.F.C. as collateral in several 
other instances but unless the R.F.C. should 
find it necessary to foreclose on the col- 
lateral it does not give the corporation 
voting power and if such a contingency 
should be reached the government corpo- 
ration would be one among many creditors. 
The voting power was turned over to the 
R.F.C. in the Denver & Salt Lake case 
because of the special circumstances sur- 
rounding. the transaction. 


New York Central Streamlined 
Locomotive Exhibited 


The “Commodore Vanderbilt,” the New 
York Central’s streamlined steam locomo- 
tive, which was described in the Railway 
Age of December 22, page 825, was on 
exhibition at Grand Central terminal be- 
tween 8 a.m. ‘and 10 p.m. on December 
27 and 28. 


C. N. R. Raises Wages 


Announcement was made in Ottawa last 
week by A. R. Mosher, president of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, that an agreement had been reached 
between the brotherhood, representing 
clerks, freight handlers, shop roundhouse 
and station employees on the Canadian Na- 
tional and the C.N.R. management, provid- 
ing that, in the case of all employees whose 
basic wage rates had been reduced by 15 
per cent, this deduction will be at the rate 
of 12 per cent effective January 1, and 10 
per cent as from May 1, 1935, with pro- 
portionate modifications for those whose 
rates were subject to a 10 per cent deduc- 
tion. 

The management has announced a simi- 
lar restoration in the wage rates of un- 
organized employees. 


Long Island Exhibits New 
Passenger Coach 


An experimental steel motor-equipped 
passenger car, which is to be tested by runs 
over all parts of the Long Island system 
early next year, was placed on exhibition 
December 27 at the road’s Jamaica station. 
The new car is streamlined and is of a 
color resembling aluminum instead of the 
standard Tuscan red which has adorned 
Long Island passenger coaches for years. 

The special car, fitted out in Long Island 
shops, will be tried out first on the Port 
Washington branch. Long Island officers 
say they are especially interested in testing 
the qualities of the aluminum coating used 
on the car, known under the trade name of 
“alumaneal,” which is said to possess both 
sun-deflecting and insulating properties, 
making the car cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. The protective coating 
is described as neither a paint nor varnish 
but rather a thin sheathing of aluminum 
metal. 
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Secretary of War Urges 


Transport Co-ordination 


Dern discusses affairs of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation in his 
annual report 


Reconsideration by Congress of its de- 
clared policy as to the development of 
transportation is urged by Secretary of 
War Dern in his annual report in connec- 
tion with his discussion of the affairs of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation. He 
now urges a declaration by Congress that 
it is its policy to “promote, encourage, and 
develop all forms of transportation, to the 
end that the public shall have the best and 
cheapest transportation system available, 
and that participating carriers in joint 
service performed shall receive for their 
part of the service performed a compensa- 
tory revenue.” After outlining the history 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
Secretary Dern said in part: 

“Since the beginning of the depression 
all accomplishments toward achieving a 
satisfactory rate structure have largely 
been swept away in the resulting struggle 
for existence among the competing forms 
of transportation. The remarkable growth 
of new forms of transportation, particu- 
larly automotive trucks, made serious in- 
roads on railroad traffic at a time when 
the railroads were already suffering from 
general lack of business. Barges were 
naturally put into the same category as 
trucks, and the result was cutthroat com- 
petition and instability throughout the en- 
tire transportation world. Under such 
turbulent conditions, all cooperation by the 
railroads with the barge lines, looking to 
the establishment of satisfactory joint rates, 
came to an end. 

However, it must now be apparent to 
both the railways and the waterways that 
their best interests, and the welfare of the 
public, lie in the co-ordination and co- 
operation of all forms of transportation 
rather than in destructive competition. The 
crying need of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation at this time is to achieve a 
self-supporting rate structure. 

“Operations of the corporation have also 
been impeded and interrupted by inade- 
quate river channels. On the lower Missis- 
sippi and Warrior rivers there has usually 
been a constant flow of water sufficient to 
operate towboats and barges. On the up- 
per Mississippi operations have repeatedly 
been suspended on account of low water, 
but with the completion in another 2 or 3 
years of the series of locks and dams now 
under construction, there will be a depend- 
able channel so that operations may be 
carried on without interruption. On the 
Missouri river water transportation cannot 
safely be initiated until the stabilization of 
the channel is finished and the Fort Peck 
Reservoir is completed so as to insure 4 
regulated stream of ample depth. 

“The Inland Waterways Corporation 
earned a net profit of $66,786.28 in the 
year ending December 31, 1933. The con- 
solidated net profit for the period June 1, 
1924, to December 31, 1933, amounts to 
$706,692.57. Although there has been only 
a small decline in tonnage carried during 
the present calendar year, there has been 4 
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Wherever There Are Industria! 


THE AMERICAN Arco COMPANY 
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In steel plants on the largest heating furnaces 
you will find American Arch Suspended Roofs. 


In great central station plants you will find 
American Arch air-cooled walls and suspended 


Arches. 


In the most modern oil refineries, again you 
will find American Arch roofs and air-cooled walls. 


All industry has come to value the counsel of 
American Arch Company on combustion prob- 
lems; as have the railroads for nearly a quarter of 


a century. 
This counsel is only one of the many advan- 


tages of American Arch Company service to the 
railroads. 


AMERICAN ARCH 
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Modern installation of chain grate stoker with American 
comes arches and American sectionally supported air- 
ed front and side walls designed for burning lowest 
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Locomotive Combustion Specialists 
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marked decline in revenue, accompanied by 
an increase in expenses due to partial res- 
toration of pay cuts and a general advance 
in prices of supplies. 

“The reduced revenues in recent years 
and up to the present time are the result 
of the fierce rate war which has been so 
destructive in the ranks of the transporta- 
tion world. The Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, being specifically charged to fos- 
ter and preserve in full vigor both rail and 
water transportation, has at no time wanted 
a rate war and disclaims responsibility 
therefor. While the shipping public has 
been benefited by this destructive compe- 
tition, it is not the mission of this corpora- 
tion to reduce rates by any such indirect 
method. The last thing it wants to do is 
to demoralize the transportation situation. 

“I have a deep interest in the develop- 
ment of inland water transportation and its 
potential benefits. Cheap transportation 
means the cheap assembly of raw material, 
which is always the prerequisite of an in- 
dustrial development which brings in its 
train increasing population, pay rolls, and 
new high-class freight tonnage. In this 
development transportation plays such a 
vital part that no useful form should be 
destroyed. By their regulated co-ordination 
and cooperation monopoly will be prevented 
and the public will be best served. With 
the proper vision our transportation policy 
can be so shaped as to attain this end.’ The 
essence of such a policy is a self-supporting 
rate structure for each kind of service, at 
the same time giving the public the econo- 
mies inherent in each form. It follows 
that rates should be based on the lowest 
possible costs for good service, to be ren- 
dered at a reasonable profit and under fair 
labor conditions.” 


Bus Lines Ask Suspension of Reduced 
Passenger Fares 


John M. Meighan, secretary-manager of 
the National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to suspend tariffs of 
the Southern and other southeastern lines 
proposing to continue to the end of Sep- 


tember, 1935, the present basis of reduced . 


passenger fares, one and one-half cent a 
mile in coaches and three cents a mile in 
sleeping and parlor cars. 


A. A. R. Traffic Advisory Committee 


A. F. Cleveland, vice-president in charge 
of the Traffic Department of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, has appointed 
a traffic advisory committee, composed of 
heads of railroad traffic departments and 
traffic associations, to consult with him on 
problems of the railroads as a whole relat- 
ing to rate-making policies. The committee 
consists of the following: 

E. B. Boyd, chairman, Western Traffic 
Executive Committee; C. J. Brister, vice- 
president, New York Central Lines; C. C. 
Cameron, vice-president, Illinois Central 
System; C. R. Capps, chief traffic officer, 
Seaboard Air Line; R. W. Clark, general 
traffic manager, Northern Pacific; C. McD. 
Davis, vice-president, Atlantic Coast Line; 
W. S. Franklin, vice-president, Pennsyl- 
vania; H. H. Holcomb, vice-president, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; F. B. 
Houghton, vice-president, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; D. T. Lawrence, chairman, 
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Traffic Executive Association-Eastern Ter- 
ritory; Arthur Mackenzie, freight traffic 
manager, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
E. R. Oliver, vice-president, Southern Rail- 
way; C. E. Perkins, chief traffic officer, 
Missouri Pacific; F. W. Robinson, vice- 
president, Union Pacific System; J. T. 
Saunders, vice-president, Southern Pacific 
Lines; Golder Shumate, vice-president, 
Baltimore & Ohio; A. R. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent, Louisville & Nashville; J. E. Tilford, 
chairman, executive committee, Southern 
Freight Association; F. J. Wall, vice-presi- 
dent, New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and F. M. Whitaker, vice-president, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio-Pere Marquette. 


Norfolk & Western Finds Air 
Conditioning Profitable 


Air conditioning of its trains, the Poca- 
hontas and the Cavalier, and also of lounge 
and sleeping cars on four other trains, is 
included in a program now being com- 
pleted by the Norfolk & Western. On 
December 1, the total number of air-condi- 
tioned cars was 48, of which 25 are rail- 
way-owned. All of the railway-owned 
units are equipped with 110-volt electrical 
systems, with 21 units employing electro- 
mechanical air conditioning and four units 
(all coaches), the steam-ejector system. 

As the result of introduction of air- 
conditioned sleeping cars, passenger travel 
in these cars showed an increase of 14 
per cent during the three months, June, 
July and August, 1934, as compared with 
the same months of 1933. Passenger offi- 
cers of the railway state that the increase 
would undoubtedly have been greater but 
for the fact that an experimental coach 
fare of two cents a mile, in effect during 
the past ten months, has caused a heavy 
patronage of the day coaches. Up to No- 
vember of this year, coach travel showed 
an increase of more than 90 per cent over 
a corresponding period of 1933. 


Business Leaders Urge Continued 
Improvement of Transportation 


Ninety business leaders, at a three-day 
conference last week at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., called at the joint invi- 
tation of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, adopted a series of 
resolutions recommending that business 
should now be permitted to work its way 
back to normal prosperity with a minimum 
of government interference and opposing 
government competition with private busi- 
ness. On the subject of transportation the 
resolutions included the following: 

1. The continuing improvement of our 
systems of transportation is conducive to 
economic recovery and essential to the pro- 
motion of community prosperity. We are 
now entering a period of more rapid change 
‘nd development in transportation than 
1as existed during the past two decades. 
The potential purchasing power involved 
in modernization of equipment and the 
utilization of already known technical de- 
velopment would materially contribute to 
the restoration of employment in the dur- 
able goods industry. 

2. The achievement of maximum effi- 
ciency demands freedom for development 
in each field of transportation. 


’ the year of 1935. 
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3. To the extent that federal funds are 
available for loans, it would seem prudent 
to make loans to national and local com- 
mon carriers, where financially justified, on 
terms as reasonable as those made for other 
purposes. Such loans can be made with 
greater security in already developed and 
sound enterprises, with competent organi- 
zations to direct them, than to new and 
untried enterprises. 


Hugh M. Tate Elected |. C. C. 


Chairman 
Pursuant to the policy of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Commissioner 


Hugh M. Tate has been elected chairman 
of the commission, effective January 1, for 
He will succeed the 
present chairman, William E. Lee. The 
new chairman was appointed a member of 
the commission in February, 1930. He is 
a lawyer by profession. He was born in 
Morristown, Tenn., September 15, 1882. 
After taking the degrees of B.A. and LL.B. 
at the University of Tennessee, he began 
the practice of his profession in his native 
town and continued there for six years, 
during which period he served at various 
times as county attorney and as city at- 
torney. He moved to Knoxville, Tenn., in 
1909, at which place he practiced law until 
he came to the commission, except for a 
period when he served as judge of the 
chancery court. The new chairman has 
been active in many civic organizations, 
having, among other public duties, served 
as president of the Knoxville Chamber of 
Commerce, the Sons of the Revolution for 
the State of Tennessee, and the University 
of Tennessee Alumni Association. He is 
the present president of the Tennessee Vol- 
unteer State Society of Washington. 


Restriction Of Telegraph Franks 
Proposed 


The Telegraph Division of the Federal 
Communications Commission has ordered a 
hearing to be held at Washington, D. C., 
on January 14 for the purpose of receiving 
testimony and argument on proposed rules 
to govern the issuance of telegraph franks 
and the giving of free telegraph service. 
The rules as proposed provide that: 

1. Franks may be issued, at the discre- 
tion of the issuing carrier, to the following 
full-time officers, agents and employees of 
the carriers set forth in paragraph 2 hereof, 
and to their families, but to no other such 
officers, employees, agents or families: 
President, vice presidents, secretary, treas- 
urer, general counsel, comptroller, chief 
engineer, general manager, general passen- 
ger agent, general freight agent. 

2. Common carriers not subject to the 
Communications Act of 1934, whose offi- 
cers, agents and employees set forth in 
paragraph 1 may receive franks at the dis- 
cretion of the issuing carrier from tele- 
graph carriers subject to the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, are the following, but 
no others: Railroad companies, steamship 
companies, motor bus companies, air trans- 
port companies, telephone companies, tele- 
graph companies. 

3. Each frank shall name the individual 
to whom it is issued and shall be good 
only for messages sent by that individual. 

4. Free telegraph service may be ren- 
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No opinions so fatally mislead as those that are 
not wholly wrong, as no watches so effectually deceive 


the wearer as those that are sometimes right. 


IS company maintains high 
standards of design and manu- 
facture of locomotive superheaters 
and so cannot accept business on 
terms that would force altering the 
standards even slightly merely to 
eke out a profit margin. Perhaps 
a few shortcuts in engineering and 
manufacturing methods would not 
wholly destroy the effectiveness and 
service life of Elesco superheater 
units—either new or REmanufac- 
tured—but opposed to the instances 
where they would suffice, would be 
many more where the railroads must 


lose. 


In the REmanufacture of unservice- 
able superheater units, there is no 


omission of any of our high stand- 


ards of design and manufacture of. 


new superheater units. The railroads 
cannot lose . . . their unserviceable 
superheater units are REmanufac- 
tured at a cost about half that for 
new units, but to give many more 
years of theYsame full-efficiency, 


trouble-free duty as new units. 


There are no uncertain welds, no 





piecing, no weak joints, no restric- 
tions of passages, no shortening of 
units . . . from which the railroad 


would be most certain to lose. 


A FACT: The Elesco unit RE- 


manufacturing service—by employ- 


THE 





us. 


tr 90 00n art 
ing the same workmanship, the 
same rigid tests—as for new units— 
restores unserviceable superheater 
units to a condition practically 
equivalent in every way to that of 


new units. 


SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 


A-929 





Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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dered only pursuant to a frank issued by 
a duly authorized officer of the carrier 
performing the service. 

By its order of September 12, the Tele- 
graph Division had required telegraph car- 
riers to submit information with respect to 
telegraph franks and telegraph messages 
sent free of charge. An analysis of the 
returns shows that there were 5,624 em- 
ployees of railroads or members of the 
families of such employees holding West- 
ern Union franks, of which 589 different 
individuals sent messages during the period 
January 1-September 1, 1934, on which the 
charges would have been $10 or more had 
the regular charges been made. While 
these 5,624 persons sent messages in the 
amount of $48,372.12, the 589 mentioned 
sent messages in the amount of $47,124.82. 
In other words, 10.47 per cent of the rail- 
road frank holders sent messages repre- 
senting 97.4 per cent of the amount of 
revenue which would have accrued had the 
regular charges been made on all messages 
sent by Western Union railroad frank 
holders. 


B. & M. Shops Reopened 


The Boston & Maine announces that its 
locomotive shops at Billerica, Mass., which 
have been closed since July, will be re- 
opened on January 2. This, together with 
similar action at Concord passenger-car 
shops, and Keene motor-car shops, will 
give work to 650 mechanics. 


Supreme Court to Rehear Grade 
Separation Case 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided to hear reargument on 
January 16 in a case appealed to it by the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis involv- 
ing the validity of an act of the Tennessee 
legislature requiring railroads to pay one- 
half the cost of grade separation projects 
on state roads. 


Milo S. Ketchum Dies 


Milo S. Ketchum, who retired in 1933 
as dean of the college of engineering of 
the University of Illinois, died on Decem- 
ber 19 at Urbana, Ill. Mr. Ketchum had 
a brilliant record as an engineering educa- 
tor and was the author of many engineer- 
ing text books. He was born on January 
26, 1872, at Burns, Ill., and received degrees 
at the University of Illinois, the Colorado 
School of Mines and at the University of 
Colorado. Before becoming dean at the 
University of Illinois he had served as dean 
of the college of engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and as head of the 
civil engineering department at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Fletcher Addresses Chicago Traffic 
Club 


Suggestions that the financial problems 
of the railroads be solved by reducing cap- 
italization were criticized by R. V. Fletch- 
er, vice-president and general counsel of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
before the Traffic Club of Chicago on De- 
cember 20. Such a course, he said, would 
help railroad credit little at the present 
time since there would still be left the prob- 
lem of the slim margin of safety resulting 
from the constantly narrowing spread be- 
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tween gross revenues and net income, due 
to decreased earnings. He also said that 
the harm that would come to the railroads 
through repudiation of their obligations 
would be far greater than any benefit they 
might expect from reduced capitalization 
obtained in such a manner. If railroad cap- 
italization were reduced as much as 50 
per cent, he continued, railroad credit 
would not be improved greatly, for the 
difference between gross and net is too 
narrow. Railroad expenses are now too 
high and the roads are facing the neces- 
sity of reducing their operating costs in 
order to increase their net income. 

In discussing legislation, Mr. Fletcher 
forecast favorable action at the coming 
session of Congress, predicating his view 
upon the President’s desire to improve 
economic conditions and the fact that gen- 
eral conditions are so closely related to 
the railroads’ recovery that, in order to im- 
prove general conditions, it is also necessary 
to improve those of the railroads. He 
took issue with the proponents of govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads and 
warned of the effects of possible radical 
legislation, including the six-hour day. Mr. 
Fletcher named three main factors essen- 
tial to the improvement of the railroads: 
(1) Regulation of highway traffic; (2) 
regulation of waterway traffic; (3) modi- 
fication of the Fourth Section of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 


Club Meetings 


The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
(St. Paul) will hold its next meeting on 
Monday evening, January 7, at the Y. M. 
C. A. building, Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
There will be a discussion on the new car 
interchange rules. 

The Indianapolis Car Inspection Asso- 
ciation will hold its next meeting on Mon- 
day evening, January 7, at seven o'clock, 
at Hotel Severin, Indianapolis. There will 
be a discussion on the new car interchange 
rules. 


Car Pooling Plan Discussed by Co- 
Ordinator and A. A. R. Directors 


The box car pooling plan proposed by 
Co-ordinator Eastman’s Section of Car 
Pooling was the subject of a thorough dis- 
cussion at a conference in New York on 
December 21 attended by Mr. Eastman and 
O. C. Castle, director, and N. D. Ballantine, 
assistant director, of the pooling section, 
and the board of directors of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. The confer- 
ence was held pursuant to a suggestion 
made by Mr. Eastman when he transmitted 
the pooling report to the Regional Co-ordi- 
nating Committees representing the rail- 
roads on October 23, that at some stage 
in the consideration of the report they con- 
fer with Messrs. Castle and Ballantine and 
give them an opportunity to talk directly 
with the railroad representatives and 
answer any questions which might occur to 
them. Since then the new railroad associa- 
tion has been giving serious attention to the 
report, which Mr. Eastman has described 
as a matter of first rate importance and 
one which merited direct handling by the 
railroad executives. Shortly after the re- 
port was issued it was discussed at length 
by a number of superintendents of trans- 
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portation who were called into conference 
on the subject with J. R. Downes, vice- 
president of the Operations and Main- 
tenance Department of the association, 
after which it was discussed by the execu- 
tive committee, and, as reported in last 
week’s issue, the association has ordered 
the most detailed check ever made of the 
actual daily movements of all freight cars, 
for a two-week period, which will make 
possible a complete analysis of the reasons 
for empty car mileage, classified as to types 
of cars and direction and as between sys- 
tem and foreign movements. Excessive 
empty car mileage is given by Eastman’s 
staff as one of the principal reasons for the 
adoption of a pooling plan. 


J. J. Pelley Expresses New Hopes 
for 1935 


The railroads of the United States enter 
the year 1935 with renewed hopes as to 
their future, according to a New Year 
statement authorized by J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. While the past twelve months have 
not been fully up to expectations, so far 
as traffic and earnings are concerned, there 
have been notable accomplishments during 
the year in other respects. 

Outstanding, has been the organization 
of the Association of American Railroads. 
This association was formed in order to 
bring about greater self regulation within 
the industry itself, improvement in operat- 
ing methods, to promote co-operative 
action and, through research, to develop 
improvements in mechanical and other fa- 
cilities with a view to improving continu- 
ally the service to the public and enabling 
the railroads to keep pace with the indus- 
trial development of the nation. 

In this new association, more than ninety- 
eight per cent of the mileage of Class I 
railroads of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico have joined, presenting the most 
united front on the part of the rail carriers 
in their history in dealing with their com- 
mon problems. 

Although the railroads have, as has in- 
dustry in general, felt the effects of the 
depression, rail transportation service has 
continued to improve. Freight traffic is 
now being handled nearly half again as 
fast as it was ten years ago. Due to im- 
provements in locomotives, and in operat- 
ing methods, it now requires only 120 
pounds of coal to haul 1,000 tons of weight 
a distance of one mile, compared with 149 
pounds a decade ago. Many other im- 
provements in facilities and methods of 
operation have also been made, all of 
which have been directed to providing the 
public with the best rail transportation 
service ever afforded it. 

In order to provide greater comfort to 
the traveling public, nearly all of the prin- 
cipal railroads and some of the smaller 
ones have air-conditioned large numbers 
of their passenger cars during the past 
year. Nearly a dozen roads either have 
placed in operation or have under con- 
struction at this time new stream-lined, 
light-weight passenger trains. 

Partly due to Public Works Administra- 
tion loans made for the purpose of stimu- 
lating employment, the railroads in 1934 in- 
stalled in service more new freight cars 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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and locomotives than in any year since 
1930. New freight cars installed totalled 
24,000, compared with 1,874 cars in 1933. 
On December 1, 1934, they had 1,771 new 
freight cars on order, compared with 125 
the preceding year. Fifty new steam loco- 
motives and 35 new electric locomotives 
were placed in service in 1934 compared 
with one steam in 1933. On December 1, 
1934, there were 23 new steam and 95 new 
electric locomotives on order compared 
with one steam locomotive on December 
1, 1933. 

Both freight and passenger traffic in 
1934 showed an improvement over the two 
preceding years. 


Many Companies to Participate in 
Exhibit at Chicago 


A total of 90 railway supply companies 
have already contracted for space in the 
National Railway Appliances Association 
exhibit of materials and equipment em- 
ployed in the construction and maintenance 
of railway tracks, structures, signals and 
other fixed properties at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, on March 11-14, inclusive, concur- 
rent with the annual conventions of the 
American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion and the Signal Section, A.A.R. Over 
78 per cent of the space available in the 
main building has been allocated and the 
directors of the association have arranged 
to lease the north annex of the Coliseum 
if additional area is needed to accommodate 
later applicants for space. 

The supply companies which have al- 
ready contracted for space for their ex- 
hibits are as follows: 


Adams & Westlake Company 
American Steel & Wire Company 
American Car & Foundry Company 
American Fork & Hoe Company 
Armco Culvert Manufacturers’ Association 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Company 
Air Reduction Sales Company 
Barco Maniifacturing Company 
The: Barrett ‘Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Carnegie Steel Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
Chipman Chemical Company 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company 
Cleveland Tractor Company 
Crerar, Adams & Co. 
Cullen Friestedt Company 
Dearborn Chemical Company 
DeVilbiss Pay mag 
DeSanno & Son, A. P. 
Paul Dickinson, Inc. 
Eaton Manufacturing Company 
Electric Storage Battery Company 
Frog Switch & Manufacturing Company 
Gardner-Denver Company ; 
Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 
—— Steel Company 

ngersoll-Rand Company 

nland Steel Company 
ane ome Harvester Company 
ohns-Manville Sales Corporation 
ones & Laughlin Steel Company 

ordan Company, F. 

erite Insulated Wire & Cable Company 
LeCarbone Compan 
Lehon Company, The 
Locomotive Finished Material Company 
Lorain Steel Company 
Lundie Engineering Corporation 
Magnetic Signal Company 
Maintenance Equipment Company 
Massey Concrete Products Corporation 
Mechanical Manufacturing Company 
Metal & Thermit Corporation 
Morden Frog & Crossing Works 
National Carbide Sales Company 
National Carbon Company 
National Lock Washer Company 
Nichols & Brother, George P. 
Nordberg Manufacturing Company 
Okonite Company 
Oxweld Railroad Service Company 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials 
Pyle-National Company 
Racor Pacific — & Switch Company 
Rail Joint Company 
Railway Purchases & Stores 
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Railway Track-Work Company 
Ramapo-Ajax Corporation 

Rawls Company 

Republic Steel Company 

Ross & White Company 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
Sperry Products, Inc. 

Standard Equipment Company 
Teleweld, Inc. 

U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Company 
Western Railroad Supply Company 
Wilkening Manufacturing Company 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 


Celotex Company 
Chicago Flag & Decorating Company 
Copperweld Steel Company 
Corning Glass Works 
Electric Tamper & a Company 
Fairbanks, Morse & 
Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc. 
General Railway Signal Company 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company 
National Aluminate Company 
Sy Lead Company 

P. & M. Company 
Positive Rail Anchor Company ’ 
Railway Maintenance Corporation 
Warren Tool Corporation 
Weir, Kilby Corporation 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Frog & Switch Manufacturing Company 


P. W. A. Outlines Effects of 


Its Loans to Railroads 
(Continued from page 871) 


is available, the 23 railroad companies had 
paid $22,837,004.56 in wages for 41,053,541 
man-hours of labor by men called back to 
work in 40 states, and had purchased $73,- 
295,000 worth of iron, steel, lumber, copper, 
cement and other products of heavy indus- 
tries. The balance of the $100,000,000 
worth of material purchases were made 
by equipment manufacturers. 

3. Loans of $59,390,250 were made to 18 
railroad companies to purchase new en- 
gines, freight and passenger cars and high- 
speed streamlined trains manufactured in 
outside shops. 

4. These equipment purchase loans re- 
sulted in the placing of orders for 14,675 
freight cars, 264 passenger train cars, 70 
steam engines, 20 Diesel engines, 33 elec- 
tric locomotives and 4 high-speed trains. 
Orders were placed with 26 manufacturers. 

5. Latest reports to PWA show that men 
called back to work to manufacture the 
new equipment and produce the materials 
used have turned out 14,425 freight cars, 
150 passenger cars and 54 locomotives of 
all types. 

6. The railroad equipment industry is one 
of the most important branches of the 
heavy industries and probably the hardest 
hit by the depression. The regenerative 
effect on employment in PWA loans to 
purchase new equipment is shown by the 
fact that from 1931 to 1933 the industry 
manufactured only 3,925 freight cars for 
railroad companies, as compared with the 
14,425 turned out this year. 

7. Of the $133,886,250 loaned to railroad 
companies to put their own forces back to 
work, $65,580,484 was loaned to create 
employment for shop men. Fourteen com- 
panies received loans and have called shop 
men back to work. They have been em- 
ployed on the job of repairing, rebuilding 
and modernizing 35,694 freight cars, 1,694 
locomotives and 1,946 passenger cars, and 
on building 88 new locomotives, 10,736 
freight cars and 75 passenger cars. 

8. Latest reports to PWA _ show that 
8,292 new freight cars, 73 passenger cars 
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and 8 locomotives have been completed. 
The repair work also is rapidly nearing 
completion, with 28,439 freight cars, 1,416 
passenger cars and 1,522 locomotives fin- 
ished. 

9.'Materials purchased for the use of 
shop men up to November 15 total $37,- 
532,000. These purchases created millions 
of man-hours of employment in the heavy 
industries. 

10. Loans totaling $68,305,766 were made 
to 19 railroad companies to create employ- 
ment for their track forces, $24,487,968 of 
this being for purchasing and laying new 
rails and fastenings. The balance of $43,- 
817,798 was for other roadway improve- 
ments, including the Pennsylvania electrifi- 
cation project, for which $37,000,000 was 
allotted. 

11. With the exception of the Pennsyl- 
vania electrification, the roadway work is 
virtually completed. The electrification 
will be finished and electric operation com- 
menced early in the year. When the road- 
way improvement program was at its peak 
more than 30,000 men had been called back 
to work by the railroad companies. 

12. Materials purchased for roadway im- 
provements total $35,732,000, and produc- 
tion of them has created many millions of 
man-hours of employment in the heavy 
industries. Among material purchases were 
$23,000,000 worth of new rails and fasten- 
ings. 

13. Through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation PWA has sold $13,362,000 of 
railroad securities purchased in making 
advances on loans, and the money has been 
turned into the PWA revolving fund for 
reallotment to additional projects. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Etcin, Jotret & Eastern contem- 
plates buying from one to five Diesel- 
electric locomotives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO, reported in 
the Railway Age of December 15 as con- 
templating the purchase of 10 self-clearing, 
light-weight steel hopper cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity, has ordered this equipment from 
the American Car & Foundry Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe NorrorkK & WESTERN is in the 
market for 32,000 tons of 131 Ib. steel rail. 


THe New York CENTRAL will receive 
bids on January 8 for about 1700 tons.-of 
steel for twelve bridge on its west side 
improvements between Forty-second and 
Fifty-third .streets New York, and on 
January 15 for 8000 tons of steel for the 
express highway from Seventy-second to 
Seventy-sixth streets. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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WHEN WAYSIDE SIGNALS ARE HARD TO “SPOT” 
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Increased safety of train operation results from in- 
stallation of “Union” Coded Continuous Cab Signals. 
Their indications cannot be hidden by fog or storm, 
and are not subject to misinterpretation by engine- 
men. They prevent misreading of wayside signals. 


Our nearest district office will be glad to tell you 
about the other good reasons for installing “Union” 
Coded Continuous Cab Signals. No obligation. 


| SWISSVALE, PA. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL Ga IGN Cle) 


10 GOOD REASONS— 


—Why “Union” Coded Continuous Cab Sig- 


nals are effective in improving railway ser- 


vice: 
1. 
2. 
3 


lial al 


10. 





Increase safety of train operation. 

Expedite traffic. 

Signal indications are continuously vis- 
ible irrespective of fog, other weather 
conditions, curves or physical ob- 
structions. 

Indicate instantly any changed condi- 
tion on track ahead. 

Permit trains to increase speed at any 
point where a less restrictive indica- 
tion is received. 

Determine location of broken rails. 

Supplemented by audible indication. 

Cab Signal duplicated on fireman’s side. 


Effect operating economies. 


181 Gnion Switchh& Signal Co. Y% 1934 
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Supply Trade 





The Binks Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has organized the Binks Manu- 
facturing Company of Canada, Ltd., 
with offices at Windsor, Ont. 


Walter Colpitts, of the engineering 
firm of Coverdale & Colpitts, New York 
City, has been elected a director of the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., and a member of 
the executive committee. 


W. Ward Mohun has been appointed 
special representative for the Reo Motor 
Car Company, Lansing, Mich. C. F. 
Watson has been appointed divisional sales 
manager in charge of western and southern 
territory and Charles Boutelle has been ap- 
pointed manager of the eastern division. 


OBITUARY 


Herbert J. Beck, director, assistant 
treasurer and factory sales manager of 
Aluminum Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died suddenly at the company’s office 
on December 14. -Mr. Beck had never 
fully recovered from injuries sustained 
during the World War. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Arc WE Lpers.—Characteristics and fea- 
tures of motor and engine-driven welding 
machines, built by the General Electric 
Company, are described in a 12-page book- 
let published by that company under the 
title “General Electric Arc Welders.” 


Construction 





AtcHIson, TopeKA & Santa Fe—A 
contract has been awarded to the Union 
Bridge & Construction Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., for the construction of five 
cylindrical piers under this company’s 
bridge across the South Canadian river at 
Nobscot, Okla. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—A contract has 
been given to Haley, Chisholm & Mor- 
ris, Charlottesville, Va., for constructing 
the Twenty-fifth street highway bridge, a 
joint project of the City of Newport News 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio, at Newport 
News, Va., at an estimated cost of $99,500. 


STANDARD Fruit & STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANY.—A concession for the construction 
of a railroad in Mexico has been granted 
to this company, according to consular re- 
ports. The proposed route is from Chilapa, 
Mex., traversing the state of Tabasco to 
Santa Rosalia and LaGloria. Construction 
work is expected to be started within the 
next six months. 


WasasH—The Missouri State Highway 
department has awarded a contract for the 
construction of a reinforced concrete via- 
duct to carry Page avenue over the tracks 
of the Wabash at St. Louis, Mo., to the 
Skrainka Construction Company, St. Louis, 
at a cost of about $254,000. 
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Financial 





CENTRAL OF New JeErsey.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon its branch line from Nolan’s 
Point, N. J., to Ogden Mine, 9.69 miles. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OmaHa.—Abandonment.—T he _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon a part of a branch line 
extending from Elmwood, Wis., to Wes- 
ton, 8.9 miles. 


Fonpa, JOHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE.— 
Valuation. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a final valuation re- 
port as of 1927, finding the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the property 
owned and used for common-carrier pur- 
poses to be $4,275,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS UNn1onN.—V aluation.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has is- 
sued a final valuation report as of 1927, 
finding the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used 
for common carrier purposes to be $12,000- 
000, while the value of the property used 
but not owned was placed at $3,505,074. 


Loutstana & ARKANSAS.—A cquisition.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to acquire the rail- 
road properties of the Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Co., extending from Shreve- 
port, La. to New Orleans, 298.4 miles, 
with a branch line 0.9 mile long at Pine- 
ville. The L. & A controls the L. R. & N. 
through stock ownership and lease. 


Paciric Coast.—A bandonment.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to abandon (a) a seg- 
ment of a branch from Black Diamond 
station, Wash., to the end of the line, 3.9 
miles, (b) its Kummer branch, 1.7 miles, 
and (c) a segment of its Newcastle branch 
from Briquetville to the end of the line, 
6.3 miles. ; 


" Tennessee & CarotiInA SouTHERN.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon its entire line 
from Maryville, Tenn., to Calderwood, 30.5 
miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
. Dec. 26 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 35.15 36.00 37.90 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 74.81 74.68 67.05 


Dividends Declared 


Allegheny & Western.—$3.00, payable January 
1 to holders of record December 20. 

Cayuga & Susquehanna.—$1.20, semi-annually, 
payable January 2 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 20. 

Cincinnati Northern.—$6.00, semi-annually, 
payable January 31 to holders of record Jan- 
uary 21. 

Northern Central.—$2.00 semi-annually, pay- 
able January 15 to holders of record December 31. 

ibenst, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—Non- 
Voting, $2.00, semi-annually; Voting, $2.00, semi- 
annually; Dividend Obligations, $2.00, semi-an- 
nually, all payable December 31 to holders of 
record December 22. 
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Railway 
Officers 


OPERATING 


C. M. Moore, assistant chief of opera- 
tions, Railroad Marine Service at New 
York, has been appointed chief of opera- 
tions succeeding T. C. Mulligan, deceased. 


TRAFFIC 


W. E. Callender, general agent, pas- 
senger department, of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of assistant passenger traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters. 


MECHANICAL 


Theodore Olson, traveling engineer of 
the Chicago Great Western, has been ap- 
pointed general road foreman of engines, 
with headquarters at Oelwein, Iowa, this 
appointment having taken place Decem- 
ber 1. 





OBITUARY 


W. O. Moody, mechanical engineer of 
the Illinois Central at Chicago, died sud- 
denly on December 25. 


Fred J. Nannah, engineer maintenance 
of way of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at 
Pittsburgh, died on December 11. 


E. L. Jansen, general agent at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., for the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, died on December 19 at Los 
Angeles. 


E. Marvin Heberd, vice-president and 
a director of the Bolivia Railroad Com- 
pany of South America, with headquarters 
at New York, died on December 24, at his 
home in Summit, N. J. Mr. Heberd was 
65 years old. 


Robert Thomas Morrow, retired as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the Central 
region of the Pennsylvania, died at his 
home in Shadyside, Pa., on December 12 
after a short illness. Mr. Morrow retired 
in 1929 after almost 52 years of service 
with the Pennsylvania. He was 75 years 
old. 


Frederick J. Griffith, general tax agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, 
Maryland, died on December 23 at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, after 
a short illness. Mr. Griffith was born on 
June 20, 1856, at Washington, D. C., and 
received his early education there and was 
graduated from the University of Mary- 
land. Mr. Griffith entered railroad service 
with the Baltimore & Ohio in May, 1880, 
as a stenographer in the relief department 
and was later transferred to the presi- 
dent’s office as a file clerk. In 1883 he be- 
came secretary to the assistant to the 
president and in 1887 he was appointed tax 
agent. In 1929 he was given the position 
of general tax agent of the entire Balti- 
more & Ohio system, which position he 
held at the time of his death. 
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An interior view of one of the fifty modern light-weight passenger 


being delivered to the New Haven, a description of which 


will appear in an early issue of this publication 
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COMMONWEALTH PLATFORMS AND TRUCKS 





MAXIMUM STRENGTH 
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Cast Steel Combined Platform and Body 
Bolster for New Milwaukee Coaches 





NEW TRUCK OF LIGHT WEIGHT 
WITH GOOD RIDING QUALITIES 














Cast Steel Truck, Equalized—Swing Motion Type, Equipped 
with Unit Type Brake, for New Milwaukee Coaches 
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Why railroads need 


EAVY RAILS and stiff rail joints, which minimize 
H pounding, noise and wear-and-tear under the pas- 
sage of heavy trains, call decidedly for the Bethlehem 
Hot-Forged Nut. 

The threads of this nut are so strong, so tough, that it 
stands up under the most punishing service. It takes easily 
heavy wrenching stresses and sharp, sudden lateral thrusts 
from the springing of a heavy joint under load. Used with 
heat-treated track bolts, Bethlehem Hot-Forged Nuts 
form a fastening of matched quality. 

Use Bethlehem Hot-Forged Nuts in cars and engines, in 
switches and frogs, as well as in rail joints—in fact, 
wherever conditions call for an extra-strong nut with 
tough threads. These nuts are forgings, with the added 
strength and toughness that forging gives. They don’t 
split, nor round out, nor ‘‘mushroom."’ They’re the 
logical nuts to use for every heavy-duty job. 

Bethlehem Hot-Forged Nuts are made at our Lebanon, 
Pa., Plant, where Bethlehem Track Bolts, noted for their 
uniform, high strength, are also made. In addition, 
Lebanon Plant makes related products for every railway 
requirement. Frog bolts, engine bolts, staybolts and super- 


heater bolts. Corrosion-resisting bolts. Track spikes, 
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made from new-billet steel. Rivets. Turnbuckles. And 
many special items. 

For service to you, Bethlehem carries at Lebanon an 
extensive range of standard commercial items ready for 


immediate shipment. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


District Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 





Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. Paul, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, York. Pacific Coast Distributor: 

Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Portland and Honol 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New Yor! 
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| For Better and M 


ore Economical Operatior 
Include These Systems 1935 Budget 
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MORE GROSS TON MILES AT LESS COST 
WITH G-R-S CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL 


You can secure more grots ton miles per train hour 
at less cost with G-R-S Centralized Traffic Control 


Conenag ee gene CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL 
Eliminates train orders and time-table Makes possible closer meets and passes 
superiority Increases average speed of freight trains 


Direc tain movements entirely by sgn Increases wellic capacity "| 31 G-R-S INSTALLATIONS SHOW 


Piiicestina seenectas etic Gili Gives dispatcher frequent, automatic “OS” : 


Saves many tonnage stops gga ae we pe com 2g NET RETURNS UP TO 115 PER CENT. 


CAR RETARDERS 


AN AVERAGE RETURN OF 42.86 
PER CENT IS REPORTED BY A.R.A., 






be report to the Signal Section of the AR A 
semteen matellations of car reterders indncate on ore oge : 
saving of 17% cents per car handled. The report Gam 
ahve shows on average estimated return on capital 
investment of 42.86 per cent These hgures ore boned 


" SIGNAL SECTION, BASED UPON Sa 
: ECONOMIC STUDIES OF 16 INSTAL- 
LATIONS. 
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REMOTE CONTROL Bi 
A.R.A., SIGNAL SECTION, REPORT 
pe es SHOWS NET RETURNS UP TO 591 
, | PER CENT OR AVERAGE RETURN a 
ea ee a OF 50 PER CENT. a 
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ELECTRIC INTERLOCKING 


NET RETURNS UP TO 101 PER CENT 
AND AVERAGE RETURN OF 24 PER 
CENT ARE REPORTED BY A.R.A., 
SIGNAL SECTION, BASED UPON 
ECONOMIC STUDIES OF 15 INTER- 
LOCKING CONSOLIDATIONS. 


WY G-R'S CAB SIGNALS IMPROVE OPERATION pcs 


Because they give the engineman at all times 


ze | 3855 MILES OF ROAD OR 7863 
wh | MILES OF TRACK OPERATED BY 
I; directly in hront of bis eyes | CAB SIGNALS ON JAN. 1, 1939. 
_ SS" \BA' THE NEED FOR CAB SIGNALS IN- 
Suni «(CREASES WITH HIGHER SPEED AND 

GREATER DENSITY OF TRAFFIC. 


is 


OR ECONOM L CROSSING PROTECTION 
NSTALL G-R-S FLASHING COLOR-LIGHT SIGNALS 


AUTOMATIC HIGHWAY 
CROSSING SIGNALS 


a] 
ing Color-Light Signals which operste 
evtometically end displey an ii 


NET RETURNS UP TO 113 PER CENT 

REPORTED BY A.R.A., SIGNAL 

SECTION, BASED UPON ECONOMIC Te: 
STUDIES OF 144 INSTALLATIONS. 


According to the A.R.A., Signal See- 
tion, the total annuel cost of crossing 
protection with eutometic 


Swi i ae 


is (ENERAL RAILway SIGNAL 


cS ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


Paris Tokyo Madrid 
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To our many railroad friends— 


A. HAPPY and PROSPEROUS 


NEW YEAR 
33 
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THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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BURN OUT METAL 
BETWEEN COUPLER 
RIVET HOLES 
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‘i AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 
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Valuable Books for Your Library 





Railroad Mergers 


By JOHN WILL CHAPMAN 


Member of Investment Staff, United States Trust Company 
of New York; Formerly Statistical and Security Analyst 
for Standard Statistics Company 

This timely book deals with the causes, methods of 
effecting and results of railroad mergers. It is packed 
with facts of value to anyone concerned in any way with 
changes to be effected through the contemplated mergers 
of American railroads into large competing systems. It 
contains the latest, most significant and reliable information 
on all phases of this subject on which Congress plans early 
legislation. 


1934. 170 pages, 28 merger maps, 6 x 9, cloth, $3.00 


The I. C. C. vs. Class I Railroads of the 
United States 
By HORATIO L. WHITRIDGE 


This complete and accurate short 
analysis of the railroad situation 
was written by a securities expert 
with the aid of a research staff. 
It clarifies a complicated problem 
which is now before Congress and 
| offers a constructive plan for res- 
Wi cuing the railroads from many 
I. C. C.. restrictions so as to in- 
sure their future financial pros- 
perity under private ownership. 


9 x 12 inches, 174 pages, paper 
' binding, $1.00 





Automobile and 
Gasoline Engine 
Encyclopedia 


Dyke’s Automobile and Gaso- 
line Engine Encyclopedia has 
been the standard authority on 
automobiles for the past 20 
years. 

The new Sixteenth Edition 
covers all cars, trucks and 
tractors, mechanical and elec- 
trical. Their adjustments, 
tests, specifications, parts, 
equipment and accessories are 
clearly described. Trouble 
shooting charts in colors are 
a special feature among the thousands of illustrations. 
More than 16,000 subjects are listed in the index, 1,471 
ages, 4,600 pictures, plans, diagrams and color charts, 

x 9% inches, cloth. (Nop.) $6.00. 


Who’s Who in Railroading 


United States—Canada—Mexico—Cuba 


The new Edition of what was formerly the “Biograph- 
ical Directory of Railway Officials of America” is based 
upon a complete resurvey of the field by means of orig- 
inal questionnaires. Biographical sketches of some 4,000 
railroad officials, equipment manufacturers, economists, 
members of regulatory commissions and others whose 
work is directly connected with the railroad industry of 
North America are presented. 

The descriptions of these leaders of the rail industry 
include personal information such as their family con- 
nections and social, religious and political affiliations as 
well as a complete outline of their professional careers. 
Since 1885 this book has been recognized as the standard 
authority in the transportation field. 


Ninth Edition, 579 pages, 6 x 9 x 154 inches, $3.00 
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Analysis of Railroad Operations 
By J. L. WHITE 


Formerly Assistant Comptroller, United States Railroad 
Administration; now Vice-President, Irving Investors’ 
Management Company, Inc. 


This standard work describes how figures produced in 
accounting departments should be used in the study of 
railroad operating results. A four page sample work- 
sheet is furnished for setting down basic statistics and 
significant averages of a railroad over a given period. 
The author shows how these figures reflect the various 
activities of a railroad, the operating efficiency of the road 
as a whole or of any of its departments. Classifications 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are given in 
full in the appendix and frequent and detailed references 
are made to it in the text. 

391 pages, forms, index, work-sheet, 6 x 9 inches, 


cloth, $4.00 


Regulation of Railroad Finance 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK, Ph. D. 
FRANK T. HYPPS, Ph. D. 
and JAMES M. HERRING, Ph. D. 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


The regulation of the financial affairs of railroads by 
the Federal government through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under the Transportation Act of 1920, is 
herein clearly explained. Various tests applied by the 
Commission in determining the elements of public inter- 
est to which the statute usually refers are traced, together 
with the nature and reasons for the Commission’s action. 

The granting of certificates of public convenience and 
necessity for the construction and abandonment of rail- 
roads, the regulation of unification through acquisition 
of control of one carrier by another, the regulation of 
interlocking directorates and the issuance of the various 
types of railroad securities are expertly examined. Ac- 
counting practices are touched upon. 

237 pages, tables, index, 6 x 9 inches, cloth, $3.50 


Railway Accounting Procedure 
Edited by E. R. WOODSON 
Secretary, Railway Accounting Officers Association 
The official manual of the R. A. O. A. contains the 
mandatory and recommended rules, forms and standard 
practice of American railway accounting. The new 
edition in loose leaf form is kept up to date by yearly 
supplements. 
1,002 pages, 7 x 914 inches, loose leaf binder, $5.00 





TEN DAY FREF EXAMINATION 
COUPON 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


Send me the books checked below. prepaid, for 
ten days’ free inspection. If satisfactory I will 
remit the list price. Otherwise I will return the 
books to you without obligation. 

() Railroad Mergers, $3.00 ( ) Regulation of Railroad Finance, 
() 1. C. C. vs. Class i Railroads, 





$1.00 () Analysis of Railroad Operations, 
¢3 on Automobile Encyclopedia, 


. 3 Railway Accounting Procedure, 
( ) Who’s Who in Railroading, $3.00 $5.00 
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(This offer is limited to the United States and Canada) R.A. 12-29-34 
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Sturtevant 


‘ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, | 


RAILWAY AIR CONDITIONING | 
EQUIPMENT 





OVER 2000 passenger cars are now equipped with Sturtevant fans 
or cooling coils, or both, for air conditioning purposes. A manufac- 
turer of air conditioning equipment since 1910, Sturtevant today 
offers a complete line of soundly-engineered, service-proved railroad 


air conditioning apparatus based on over 20 years of experience. 


Sturtevant Railway Air Conditioning Equipment is available for 
complete systems, and as individual parts such as fans, cooling and 


heating surface, etc. 


RAILWAY AIR CONDITIONING PATENTS 


Railway car cooling and conditioning patents which have been 
issued to B. F. Sturtevant Company are as follows: 


1,843,210 1,932,513 1,957,431 1,985,616 
1,881,992 1,943,516 1,972,912 1,985,617 
1,887,582 1,949,640 1,978,795 1,985,636 
1,917,006 1,952,833 1,978,854 1.985,910 





This company also holds “Comfort” rights under all patents of 







Auditorium Conditioning Corp. and exclusive “Industrial” rights 
covering the most acceptable methods for cooling and conditioning 


industrial plants. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COo., HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 





BY CONTINUING 


THE USE AS 


STANDARD 
OF THE 


CHILLED 


TREAD WHEEL 


















D 

b 

tc 

The proven superior qualities found only tc 
in the Chilled Tread Wheel means safety, ti 
service and wheel economy to the rail- n 
roads. MEMBERS c 


Continuous improvement in design and 
manufacture is the reason for the Chilled 
Tread Wheel retaining its supremacy 
through all of the evolutionary changes 
in wheel service for nearly a century. 


That Chilled Tread Wheels are standard 
equipment is proven by the fact that 
90% of the freight car lading in the 
United States and Canada is carried on 
this type of wheel. 


In 1935 continue in the right way by 
using the Chilled Car Wheel for your 


road. 





Albany Car Wheel Co. 
American Car & Fdry. Co. 

Bass Fdry. & Machine Co. 
Canada Iron Foundries, Ltd. 
Canadian Car & Fdry. Co. 
Central Car Wheel Co. 
Cleveland Production Co. 
Dickson Car Wheel Co. 
Dominion Wheel & Fdries., Ltd. 
Griffin Wheel Co. 

Hannibal Car Wheel & Fdry. Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Louisville Car Wheel & Ry. Sup. Co. 


Marshall Car Wheel & Fdry. Co. 
Maryland Car Wheel Co. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
New Orleans Car Wheel Co. 
New York Car Wheel Co. 
Pullman Car. & Mfg. Corp. 
Ramapo Fdry. & Wheel Works 
Reading Car Wheel Co. 
Southern Wheel Co. 

Tredegar Iron Works 




















ASSOCIATION———— 


OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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STMENT 


PER CAR FOR AIR CONDITIONING 


Doyou knowthat York Air Conditioning has 

been installed on many cars at an average 
total investment of $6,000... that in some cases 
total costs have run as low as $5,000? Low ini- 
tial investment...exceptionally low power and 
maintenance expense result in a minimum total 
cost. From a mechanical standpoint the outstand- 
ing performance of York Air Conditioning, since 


its introduction to the rails four years ago, speaks 


for itself. Millions of car miles on hundreds of rail- 





road passenger cars have definitely estab- 
lished arecord for dependability and rugged- 
ness...minimum interruptions of service...light 
weight, quietness and absence of vibration...sim- 
plicity ofinstallationand operation. Whether your 
interest is purely economic or strictly mechani- 
cal, it will pay you to investigate York Air Con- 
ditioning for railroad passenger car service. You 
will find that its economic features are on a par 


with its outstanding mechanical development. 


YORK AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM FOR RAILROAD PASSENGER CARS 


Power Generator 


AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 








Suction Line 


Fresh Air Grille 


{ | 
Air Conditioning 
Unit 
Return Air 
Air Conditioning Unit ~~ Grille 


* YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION = YORK, PA. 





ADEQUATE 
CAPACITY 
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Showing the maximum capacity of a 
Direct Drive Pullman compressor and 
of a generator-motor-battery driven 
compressor. Tests show that a com- 
pressor operating off a battery runs 
between 60% and 75% capacity. 
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At high speeds, only intermittent operation is necessary with the Pullman 
Air Conditioning System. With an outside temperature of 95°, the com- 
pressor is usually shut off for one-fourth of the time .. say three to five 
minutes off and fifteen minutes on. e With train operation even slower 
than average therefore, the Pullman Direct Drive System has sufficient 
compressor capacity without the use of the Holdover feature or batter- 
ies (see illustration). That is why there is no noticeable temperature 
rise during normal station stops in a car equipped with the Pullman 
System. e Where extremely slow train operation and prolonged station 
stops are encountered, the Holdover Tank (thermal storage) is provided. 


PULLMAN CAR & MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Chicago ° Birmingham . Washington, D. C. ° New York 
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-THE STAMP 
OF QUALITY 


ERVICE between replacements is the only true 














measure of values —the materials which last 
longest are always the least expensive. 


Many American railroads insist upon H S G | Castings 
for the vital parts of their locomotives. 


This unusual endorsement proves that the qualities 
built into HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN 
IRON must meet all the requirements of economy 
and efficiency. 


The uniformity of HS G | reduces machining costs— 
its wear-resisting properties insure maximum mileage 
between renewals with big savings in fuel and 


maintenance. 


HUNT-SPILLER MEG. CORPORATION 


[a onal 











.G.Platt. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. V.W. Ellet, Vice-President, 
a “= 
Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 





Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 70 North Bank Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


== HUNT’ SPILLER 
GUN IRON 








Air Furnace 
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Railroad Consolidation or Government Ownership? 


W. W. Atterbury, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in a recent discussion 
of this subject stated: 


“Certainly broad and bold consolidation would offer an infinitely preferable way 
out, and I reiterate the opinion that sooner or later we shall have to come to it if 
we are to avoid government ownership. . 


RAILROAD MERGERS 


By JOHN WILL CHAPMAN, B.S., M.C.S. 


Member of Investment Staff, United States Trust Company of New York; Formerly 
Statistical and Security Analyst for Standard Statistics Company 


HIS timely new book deals with the causes, methods of effecting and results 

of railroad mergers. It is packed with facts of value to anyone concerned 

in any way with changes to be effected through the contemplated mergers of 
American railroads into large competing systems. 


WHAT REVIEWERS SAY on 


“Tt weighs the respective merits of the more recent type of regional consolidations 
and the older end-to-end type, and it attempts to gather, sift, and summarize in 
an orderly way the more important discussions of rail merger problems.”—Barron’s. 
“A close student of the railroads, Mr. Chapman has assembled in this timely book 
a great deal of general statistical information, conveniently arranged, on the evolu- 
tion of consolidations and unifications into the giant trunk lines of today.”—New 
York Daily Investment News. 

“The merger problem now confronting us is discussed in some detail with the prob- 
able benefits to be derived from the various proposals advanced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and several others.”,—The American Banker. 

“The author weighs the evidence on operating advantages and disadvantages, delves 
into the financial aspects, and explains the effect of mergers on the market action 
of railroad securities.”—Wall Street Journal. 

“The whole volume, including the appendices, forms a compact and convenient 
reference for those seeking data upon this live and disturbing transportation and 
financial problem—mergers.” Professor G. Lloyd Wilson, University of Penn- 
sylvania, in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Some of the Features 





Historical Survey—advantages and disadvan- 
tages of mergers before 1920. 


Merger Problems Under the Transportation 
Act. Maintenance of competition—Maintenance 
of existing routes and channels of trade—Valua- 


tion of properties—Exact provisions of the Act _ 


ON APPROVAL ORDER COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me for Ten Days’ Free Examination a copy of 
Chapman’s RAILROAD MERGERS. I will either return 
the book or remit the list price of $3.00 within that time. 
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(This offer is limited to retail purchasers in the United 
States and Canada) R. A. 12-29-34 


concerning consolidations—Relation between con- 
solidations and unifications—Exact provisions of 
Act concerning unifications—Amendments in 1933. 


Special Problems. Holding companies—Short 
lines—Minority stockholders. 


Progress of Mergers after Transportation Act. 
The record from 1920 through 1934—Proposed 
particular mergers—The I. C. C. Plan—The 
Four-System Plan of the Eastern trunk-lines.—— 
Current proposals. 


Operating and Financial Problems of Future 
Mergers. Operating advantages and disadvan- 
tages—Financial aspects—Effect of mergers on 
the market action of railroad securities. 


Conclusion. Procedural and legislative prob- 
lems of future mergers—Summary of the Prince- 
Barriger plan for railroad mergers. 


Appendices and Bibliography. 
170 pages, 28 merger maps, 6 x 9, cloth, $3.00 
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General Office and Works — Wilmerding, Pa. | oy RYAN 4 i 
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MAGNUS COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Journal Bearings 


AND 


Bronze Engine Castings 


New York Chicago 








THE CAREFUL INVESTOR JUDGES A SECURITY 


BY THE HISTORY OF 11S PERFORMANCE 


KERIT & 
IN THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY OF 


CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION HAS ESTABLISHED 
A RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 
THAT IS UNEQUALLED IN THE HISTORY OF 


INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 


THE KERITE wWieewcasce COMPANY INS 


















NEW YORK CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO 


























Chapter Headings 


Introductory; Sheets, Tubes, So!d- 

ers, Flux; Tools and Fixtures; Join- useful. 
ing; Copper Riveting; Sheet Seam- 
ing and Brazing; Varnish Kettle; 
Jacket Kettle; Dome Shaped Tops; 
Expansion Joints; Cone Shaped 
Air Chamber; Bends; Ship Venti- 
lator; Sheet Forming and Finishing; 
Pipe Connections; Pipe Fitting; 
Copper Pipe Unions; Cup Joints; 
Branches; Pipe Reducing; Pipe 
Bending; Jacketed Pipe; As- 
sembled and Finished Work; 
Working Various Metals. 


370 pages, 160 illustrations, 
useful tables, 5x7 inches, 
flexible binding, $5.00 
postpaid 


30 Church Street 


THE MODERN COPPERSMITH 


By L. A. VOSS 


HIS new book is a practical manual on the working of 

non-ferrous metal sheets and tubes. It is a complete 
treatment of the subject beginning with a detailed discus- 
sion and explanation of the materials, tools and equipment 
used. A minute description is given of all processes so 
that the apprentice and journeyman will find it particularly 
Engineers and designers will be interested in 
gaining a knowledge of the processes, possibilities and 


limitations of copper and non-ferrous metal working. 


Book Department 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 
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“TIGER” 


BRONZE 


ENGINE CASTINGS 


STRONG 


ANTI-FRICTIONAL 





TOUGH 


EASILY MACHINED 


NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
3 
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Y-199 
Handy Light 


NATIONAL CARBIDE SALES CORP 


LINCOLN BLDC., 









Lanterns with blue rear light 
for car inspection — with red 
rear light for motor car head- 
lights and signal lights — 
handy lamps and portable 
lights for track maintenance 
—standardonmanyrailroads. 


60 EAST 42” ST., 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








bo y i 
STEAM COUP AEP OR SYSTEM 
ARA Stané = Thermostatic Control 


FLEXIBLE CONDUITS 
in place of Steam Hose 


CONTROLS for Air 
Conditioning 


VAPOR CAR HEATING CO.,, tne: 





RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 





DE 


an / LANTERNS and National 

Carbide V. G. Flarelights 
—the highest development in 
carbide lighting equipment. 


STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 


Manufactured by 
A. Stucki Co. 


Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canadian Representatives 
The Holden Co., Ltd 
Montreal, Can. 














EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Details of our products appeared in the following 
issues of Railway Age during 1932, 1933, 1934: 
1932—Jan. 2—March 5—April 2—May 7—June 18, 25—Sept. 3. 
1933—Feb. 4, 25—March 4—April 1—May 6—June 3, 24—July 
1, 22—Sept. 2—Oct. 7, 28—Nov. 4—Dec. 2. 
1934—Jan. 6, 27—-Feb. 17—March 3—April 7, 21—May 5, 19— 
June 2, 9, 16, 30—October 13—November 3—Dec. 1 











EDUCATIONAL 


POSITION OPEN 








HE Railway Educational Bu- 
reau, Omaha, Neb., offers a 
distinctive education service for 
Supervisors and other employes. 
Write for FREE Special Bulletin. 








FOR SALE 








Your classified advertise- 
ment should appear 


in this section 





SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 
to $25,000—This thoroughly or- 
ganized advertising service of 25 
years’ recognized standing and rep- 
utation carries on preliminary ne- 
gotiations for positions of the cali- 
ber indicated, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s per- 
sonal requirements. Several weeks 
are required to negotiate, and each 
individual must finance the mod- 
erate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by a _re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our 
agreement. Identity is covered 
and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actu- 
ally earned over $2,500, send only 
name and address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
102 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





For 
Complete 
Alphabetical Index 
to Advertisers 
see page 26 














Specialties 
TY 
Passenger Car Heating 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO- 
NEW 








Have You Changed Your Address? 


Notice of change of address of subscriber should reach 
the office of Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York, ten 
days in advance to insure delivery of the following issue 
to new address. Insending notification of change always 
include the old address as well as the new. 


Old Address 
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No Tools Required 


E-Z-ON is a time saver for the car inspector at interchange 


points and for the repairman in the shop. 


It provides a complete covering of the important spring 


and gives maximum protection to the journal box. 


The three parts, like all ‘Railway’ Products, are manu- 
factured to provide long dependable service with minimum 


attention and replacements. 


All boxes with A.R.A. lugs can be fitted. 


American Locomotive Company 
Railway Steel-Spring Division 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago, Ill. Washington, D. C. Cleveland, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. Montreal, Que. 
St. Paul, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 
ze: 
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1935 


With the ending of one year and the beginning of 
another, the hope is universal that the new year 
be an improvement over the old. 


* * * 


One way to insure an improvement in operating 
efficiency, with an increase“in safety and a decrease 
in operating expense, is to replace old or inadequate 
signal apparatus with new equipment. 


Modernization of signaling can be accomplished in 
most cases, at a small cost, and in many cases, the 
cost of the improvement is entirely balanced by the 
resultant reduction in operating expenses. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL COMPANY 


Swissvale, Pennsylvania Rochester, N. Y. 


116 





History in the Making 


New Year’s Day, the first day of the year! In the Gregorian 
calendar this date occurs twelve days earlier than in the Julian, 
thus New Year’s Day is by the Julian calendar, our January 13th. 























